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SUMMER EXHIBITION: 
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And a Group of Carefully Selected Watercolors, 
Including a Few Fine Examples by Winslow Homer 
from the Estate of Mrs. Charles S. Homer. 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE Art 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Art Digest Patrons 
er the August issue of THE Art Dicest car- 
ries the Annual Patron List, appearing this time on 
pages 21, 22, 23 and 26. This group of names, which grows 
larger with the years, is a list of those persons who, since 
last August have given extra support to the magazine in the 
form of special subscription orders, over and above the 
regular subscription of $3 per year. With some, this aid 
takes the form of ordering a two-year subscription or (re- 
newal) becoming thereby an “Annual Patron.” Others prefer 
to give a friend a two-year subscription or to divide one 
between themselves and a friend. Another type is the “Double 
Annual Patron” who subscribes for himself for four years 
or gives a one-year subscription to five friends. The “Life 
Subscriber” is a self-explanatory term, the highest known 
state of perfection in a circulation manager’s hierarchy— 
and, to the editor, the supreme expression of confidence. 
There will be something wrong with any August issue of 
Tue Art Dicest that does not carry this intimate record. 
Originally it served only as an expression of appreciation to 
those who wished to help the magazine grow into a stronger 
balancing factor in American art. That purpose still exists. 
However, through the years, the patron’s list has taken on 
another, even more valuable function. It serves constantly 
as a reminder to THE Art Dicest itself that subscribers are 
individuals, with names, addresses, and manifold interests 
and desires. In only one respect are they all alike: they 
wanted to help. The thought of it makes us toe the line. 





A Statement, Mr. Green 
HE labor tangle that is currently tying up progress on 
the New York World’s Fair murals is an illuminating 
example of the impact of modern life upon art. The ivory 
tower days are passed, and in the new adjustments that re- 
main to be made lay many a recurrent headache. 

In the account on page 5 of the “defensive struggle” non- 
union artists are having with the United Scenic Artists of 
America, Local 829, A. F. of L., (which now claims jurisdic- 
tion over all mural painting in New York), the American 
Federation of Labor is presented with a clearcut demand 
for an expression of policy. Does the A. F. of L. harbor any- 
where within its structure a congenial place for the creative 
worker in the arts? 

It is obvious that the United Scenic Artists of America, 
Local 829, is not exactly the most congenial wing under 
which art in America is to find its final resting place. It is 
an organization of theatre designers and scene painters, suc- 
cessful enough to demand from its members an initiation 
fee of $500 (which was lowered to $10 for mural artists to 
provide a neat little commentary), affiliated with the A. F. 
of L., all the strong building trades unions, and particularly 
with those masters of labor strategy, the theatre unions. 

Mr. Mortellito’s main complaint against his organization’s 
going over to the United Scenic Artists of America is that 
they will take mural artists only on a membership basis that 
excludes the voting privilege. “Taxation without representa- 
tion,” he calls it, meaning that the union wants the $10 and 
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the annual dues but won’t let the mural artists vote on the 
conduct of the union’s affairs, even when it pertains to a 
matter concerning only mural paintings. What do theatre 
scene painters, fine fellows though they may be, know of 
mural problems, asks Mr. Mortellito. 

They know precious little. On the other hand the theatre 
scene painters have probably asked what in the world does 
a mural artist, fine as he may be, know about the problems 
of wing painting. Generally nothing. Mural painting has no 
more business in the United Scenic Artists Union than it 
has in the plasterers’ union. 

The nub of the matter seems to lie with the top officials, the 
guiding spirits of the A. F. of L. It is less a matter of juris- 
diction than of philosophy, yet the reply to the Mural Art- 
ists’ Guild’s request for a clarification of the problem was: 
“Nothing can be done until next year.” 

Historically the A. F. of L. is an organization of craft 
workers. When a changing world brought about the emergence 
of a large number of non-craft workers, industrial laborers, 
the A. F. of L. claimed jurisdiction over them and yet re- 
fused to consider their peculiar and particular grievances. 
Whatever its history since, the C. I. O. was born of a similar 
“taxation without representation.” 

Now, for the first time in its history, the A. F. of L. is faced 
with the demands of a third type of worker, the creative art- 
ist. Again the A. F. of L. claims full jurisdiction over this 
worker while refusing him any autonomous status, any vote. 
It’s the same old A. F. of L., ignorant, blundering, madden- 
ing. “Nothing can be done this year.” 





Decision Reserved 

O* PAGE 4 appear two letters presenting opposite views 

concerning the point raised last month in the same col- 
umn by Rear Admiral Cole. He asked why “the vast majority 
of modern artists seem to have chosen the mission of leaving 
to posterity a morbid and poorly-executed record of the 
ugliness, sordidness, misery, squalor, and moronic tenden- 
cies of our times when there is so much real beauty in the 
world to record.” 

Granting that the latter statement is rather strenuous in 
its summation of the activities of modern artists, it is un- 
deniable that far more American artists of today will set up 
their easel in the backyard rather than the frontyard than 
would those of a generation ago. The backyard was taboo. 
Respectively, the two correspondents on page 4 deplore and 
defend this fact in a manner that leaves no doubt as to their 
sincerity. They represent an honest cleavage in American art 
opinion. 

Admiral Cole asks why. 

Is it not partly because the American artists of modern 
times have found that the so-called beauty of a former gen- 
eration had been watered with so much counterfeiting of 
feeling and truth that much “beauty” had lost its own in- 
tegrity, become instead “pretty?” 

Is it not partly because, in pursuit of what they consider 
“real beauty,” the modern artists believe that it resides not 
in that which is recorded as much as in the recording itself— 
the act of creation. The backyard is at least pungent and 
challenging. 

Again, is it not true that where a former generation 
sought and found beauty in nature, infinite in her manifesta- 
tions, the modern artist is seeking his vein of golden beauty 
in a no less worthy subject: man, infinite, too, in his 
manifestations? 

Finally, is it not true that despite the conditions that re- 
sult from this transition, befogging many more of us than 
will as honestly admit it—is it not true that at any period, 
in any country, in history, the above combination of factors 
form the surest basis known to man for—Faith? 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Respect for Nature 

Sir: Nothing could be more heartening to 
the Artists who still are earnestly trying to 
reproduce nature beautifully and honestly, 
with all the culture and manual skill they can 
bring to bear upon their canvases, than Rear 
Admiral Cole’s fine courageous letter; he may 
be befogged but his letter is not. 

I am only the wife of a painter. I make 
no pretense to any technical knowledge; your 
questions will be more ably answered by the 
Editor and Artists, but for eighteen years I 
have watched Belmore Browne, paint in these 
Canadian Rockies, the mountains he knows 
and loves so well. 


His life has been much apart from other 
artists but never has he deviated or even 
thought there was any substitute for real 
skill and training. He has too much respect 
for the mountains to take any liberties with 
them. For three or four weeks at a time, he 
and his son, now twenty, go off with their 
own pack train and bring back their canvases 
full of knowledge and the spirit of the wilder- 
ness. The people who love his pictures, are 
the people who love nature, people who love 
and know the mountains in all their moods and 
seasons—streams, rocks, trees and the win- 
ter snows—that is reward enough for him. If 
he had been a man easily discouraged, all that 
you write would have long ago made him lay 
down his brushes—but in spite of the fact 
that every word you wrote he agrees with, and 
in spite of the fact he has suffered tremend- 
ously in being pushed aside by amateur paint- 
ers of all the morbid, stupid, provocative can- 
vases that one cannot get away from, he feels 
the only thing to do is to put blinders on and 
go steadily on his own way. Fortunately his 
son, with his father’s training and_back- 
ground, feels the same way. 


He could write all this far more ably than 
I can—but he is now in the mountains paint- 
ing. 
—Acnes E. S. Browne, Banff, 
Alberta, Comey 


Modern Art Satisfies 

Sir: I am more than interested in the ques- 
tion which Rear Admiral Cole raised in the 
July issue of your magazine. So many people 
to-day seem to be of the same mind. I find 
that many people think that modern art is 
ugly, sordid, and in many cases unnecessary. 
It is difficult to believe that such is the gen- 
eral opinion. Personally I feel that modern 
art deserves praise rather than exclamations of 
disgust. I really know very little about paint- 
ings but I do know that modern art sat- 
isfies something in me—which for a long time 
has been starved. I think it is because I can 
understand modern art and perhaps appre- 
ciate it more than some of the so-called mas- 
terpieces of the past. I seem to understand 
modern artists. They seem to speak my lan- 
guage, so to speak. Certainly of lines of mod- 
ern canvases are bold, many times startling, 
but they are true, at least to my eyes. 

If the people who think modern art is sor- 
did might be persuaded to take off their rose- 
colored glasses they might enjoy it more. 
Perhaps they are afraid to look at life. There 
is always the possibility that they would 
rather not see. 


—Epitn Buez, Philadelphia 





Associate Editor, Paul Bird; Business Manager, 
Joseph Luyber; Circulation Manager, Esther G. 
Jethro. 
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The Silvermine Guild of Artists 


Exhibitions during August 


DRAWINGS & PRINTS 
by 
GUILD ARTISTS 


WATERCOLORS 
by 
RICHARD DAGGY 
July 30 - August 12 


FESTIVAL SHOW 


August 13 - 26 
SILVERMINE, Norwalk, Conn. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION OF 
SELECTED PAINTINGS 


by 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


KROLL BRUCE 
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HASSAM MELCHERS 


and others 
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E. & A. Silberman 


Galleries, Inc. 
PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 


NEW YORK 
32 East 57 St. 
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JACOB HIRSCH'S 
"LITTLE MUSEUM" 


30 West 54th Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Gallery Available For 
One Man Exhibitions 


Write for Information 


ARGENT GALLERIES, 42 W. 57 


States, $3.00 per year; Canada, $3.20; Foreign, 
$3.40; single copies, 25 cents. Not responsible 
for unsolicited manuscripts or photographs. Edi- 
torial and Advertising Office, 116 East 59th St.. 
New York, N. Y. Telephone VOlunteer 5-3570. 
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Unionized Art 


AMERICAN ART is in grave peril at the hands 
of labor unions. This is the belief of Domenico 
Mortellito, secretary of the Mural Artists 
Guild, citing the Guild’s “defensive struggle” 
with the United Scenic Artists of America 
(Local 829 of the A. F. of L.) “to preserve 
the artists’ rights and freedom in creative 
work.” 


Mr. Mortellito’s statement brings into focus 
a situation which has been brewing for several 
years—should American art become unionized. 
The question has of late been emphasized by 
the restrictions forced upon artists working on 
commissions for the New York World’s Fair. 
Local 829, because of its affiliation with the 
powerful Building Trades Council, carries the 
“big stick” and so far has enjoyed uninter- 
rupted success in its fight for unionized art. 
Last winter Winold Reiss, a non-union mural 
painted, was commissioned to decorate a new 
Longchamps restaurant in New York. When 
the electricians, plumbers, carpenters and 
plasters working on the building threatened 
a strike, the management called Reiss into con- 
ference and the artist then submitted to the 
union demands. It was a decisive victory for 
the union. 


The current scene of the struggle with trade 
unionism is the New York World’s Fair, but, 
says Mortellito, “its outcome will be as im- 
portant to all artists as to those immediately 
involved. The precedent of such an important 
victory for the unions would be a death blow 
to the art of our country.” 

“The crisis,” declares Mortellito, “was pre- 
cipitated by demands of the United Scenic 
Artists of America in June of this year. This 
union not only claimed jurisdiction over all 
mural painting but threatened the Fair with 
a general strike of house painters unless every 
design had a union label on it. No union man 
would be allowed to work on a design that 
did not carry a union label. This ultimatum 


by the Union stopped all mural painting at 
the Fair. 


“On June 16, after a series of conferences 
between the artists and the union, the union 
conceded that while non-union artists would 
be permitted to create mural designs, none 
but union members could execute the final 
work on the Fair grounds. Their dictum read 
‘original designers would not be permitted to 
use on the work any of the tools of the 
painters craft.” 

“Such a concession, it will be readily seen, 
is not a concession. In order to achieve the 
finest possible artistic excellence which is 
demanded of the artist by the client and the 
public, it is absolutely necessary that the art- 
ist be allowed to work on his creation. Other- 
wise mural painting falls into the category 
of ordinary factory production.” 

Taking issue with the secretary of the 
Mural Artists Guild on the outcome of the 
June 16 conference is Louis Ferstadt, execu- 
tive board member of the Mural Artists Guild 
(a different organization though it bears the 
same name). Mr. Ferstadt, whose guild is 
affliated with the A. F. of L. and is leading 
the fight for unionized art, said that the agree- 
ment entered into between the artists and 

[Please turn to page 26] 
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The Mansion: Norman MacLeisH 


Chicago Examines WPA Federal Art 
Now in Its Third—‘Balanced’—Phase 


AN EXHIBITION of contemporary art of nearly 
400 examples, all of which have been bought 
and paid for, is the “first, anywhere” exhibi- 
tion current at the Art Institute of Chicago 
during the next two months. It is a mammouth 
Federal Art show with the forthright title. 
“Art for the Public—By Chicago Artists.” 

Customarily during the summer months the 
Institute devotes its walls to an exhibition of 
work by local artists, though rarely on the 
scale of the present show. The latter is a high- 
ly “selected” assembly of faintings, prints, 
sculpture, plates from the Index of American 
Design, posters, dioramas, and photographs, 


Contrast Generations: Topros GELLER 





chosen, according to Daniel Catton Rich, for 
their “aesthetic calibre,” rather than to give 
complete representation of every artist on the 
project. 


Speaking of the progress that the exhibi- 
tion shows in aesthetic command, Mr. Rich 
says, in the foreword to the catalogue, “The 
high performance of such an exhibit proves 
much. The Federal Government in suddenly 
becoming the greatest patron in the world has 
contributed incalculably to the rise of Amer- 
ican art. Those who remember the early days 
of the Government’s first experiments with 
PWAP and who now walk through the present 
exhibition may well be amazed. Not only has 
the project itself expanded in many useful so- 
cial directions knitting itself more and more 
into the life of Chicago, but under it, indi- 
vidual talents have developed and grown into 
maturity. Given a chance to work for you, the 
Chicago artist has emerged from his isolation 
and is in the process of creating a typical and 
vital art.” 


“To anyone interested in trends in Ameri- 
can art,” Mr. Rich states elsewhere, “this ex- 
hibition is extremely revealing. Already the 
Project has gone through different phases. At 
first there was an attempt on the artist’s part 
to repeat his own established style. Later a 
wave of regionalism sweeping the country re- 
sulted in many paintings (some of them self- 
conscious) of the American scene, but now a 
healthier balance between content and inter- 
pretation is on the way. We find artists on the 
same project influencing one another in the 
significant manner that artist’s groups have 
always influenced their members rather than 
through imitating a series of distant and for- 
eign styles.” 

Though the selection of the individual works 
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Rocky Mountains: Witu1am S. ScHwaRTz 


for this show has been made primarily on the 
basig of aesthetic worth, the scope is com- 
plete and represents all of the activity of the 
Federal Art Project in the Chicago area. 
Thus, giving an idea of the manifold direction 
this activity takes, the 368 objects include 
62 oils, 65 water colors, 33 prints, including 
etchings, woodcuts, lithographs (of which 6 
are colored), about a dozen poster designs, 
50 plates from the Index of American Design 
(shown with some of the original objects for 
comparison); 35 pieces of sculpture includ- 
ing carved stone and cast stone, plaster models 
and ceramics and woodcarvings. Also, there 
will be one very unusual diorama; four mural 
models, showing people enjoying the murals 
which have been placed on the walls of pub- 
lic buildings; forty works in the general field 
of mural painting and 12 completed panels 
ready to install in buildings, the rest being 
preliminary sketches and details, cartoons, 
etc.; finally there will be fifty enlarged photo- 
graphs showing work in process, or project 
operations or installed works. 

The critical Chicago taxpayers, the public, 
and art lovers will judge the results of their 
local Federal Art Project activity upon the 
basis of a 9-point program of purpose, re- 


cently enunciated by Mr. Holger Cahill, Na- 
tional Director and Mrs. Increase Robinson, 
assistant National Director and acting director 
for Illinois. The nine points are: “To employ 
needy artists to produce mural paintings, pic- 
tures, sculpture and other works of art for 
public buildings and institutions . . . To ad- 
vance art as a definite asset to the state; to 
integrate the fine with the practical arts; to 
produce for the state works of permanent 
value . . . To establish a closer relationship 
between artists and the public; to encourage 
a great democratic art movement already well 
under way in the United States . . . To expose 
people who never go to museums or art gal- 
leries to the works of their contemporaries; 
to educate them to recognize art as a personal 
expression of interesting individuals; to teach 
them that it is a natural phase of life, not 
dependent upon dogma or creed; to present 
to them many different points of view in terms 
ee. 3 

Upon this creed, the Project is presenting 
until October 9 the fruits of its endeavor by 
government employed Chicago artists on be- 
half of the people of Chicago, their children 
and grand-children who own or shall own the 
368 objects on view. 





Sacramento’s Center 


ScaTTerED throughout the United States, 
in communities off the beaten track of art ex- 
hibitions, there have been established fifty 
Federal Art Centers, small museums where 
exhibits of contemporary art are combined 
with elementary classes in appreciation. The 
plan, started in the South, has become in a 
short time one of the Federal Art Project’s 
most successful endeavors to “bring art to 
the people.” 

The latest of these centers was opened in 
Sacramento, early in July with an attendance 
that far exceeded expectations. More than a 
thousand crowded the rooms to view the first 
exhibit, composed largely of water colors by 
San Francisco and Los Angeles artists. In- 
stead of the 30 persons expected to enroll in 
the free classes, more than 300 applied. 
Sacramento, capital of California, differs from 
the usual location of these Centers, having a 
long active art circle and being the home of 
the Crocker Art Gallery and the Kingsley Art 
Club. 


Beckford Young, painter who recently fin- 
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ished a series of frescoes at Government Is- 
land in the Alameda Estuary, has been named 
director of the Sacramento Art Center. As- 
sisting him is Mary Dennett, formerly an in- 
structor in the University of California’s Art 
Department and the California College of 
Arts and Crafts. The Center, though Federal- 
born, was partly financed by popular sub- 
scriptiton. Fifteen hundred people, reports 
Glenn Wessels of the San Francisco Argonaut, 
“contributed a penny or more toward the 
year’s expenses, School children raised funds, 
as did various cultural organizations. The 
salaries of the staff are paid by the Gov- 
ernment until such time as the town sees fit 
to take over the complete running of its own 
contemporary art museum.” 


“To those who have watched recent devel- 
opments in American art,” continued Mr. 
Wessels, the initial success of the Sacramento 
Art Center “is not too surprising, for it has 
been evident for a long time that if the pro- 
duce of American artists could be made avail- 
able at a price which the public could pay, 
there would be no dearth of demand for the 
artist’s work, and no lack of appreciation.” 





Provincetown Annual 


THE LeapING New England group show so 
far this season may be found in Provincetown, 
according to William Germain Dooley of the 
Boston Evening Transcript. Balanced in its 
selection of “moderns” and “conservatives,” 
it reaches a higher average than the Rockport 
show, best of the North Shore exhibits. 

“Provincetown achieves its comparative 
superiority on two accounts,” Mr. Dooley goes 
on to explain. “Its ‘modern’ work is more truly 
contemporary and lacks the freakishness of 
other years; its ‘conservative’ work contains 
much fine painting and less of the badly col- 
ored sweetness that makes the Cape Ann 
standards sag so badly. 

“Summer colony exhibits should not be 
taken too seriously as milestones of progress, 
for most of the displays would be submerged 
in a metropolitan winter season, yet they 
bridge the schedule gap with pleasant and so- 
ciable occasions, and serve as focal points 
for community interest in art. It is a definite 
fact, however, that none of the art colony 
shows include all of the established artists 
in each vicinity. There are certain individual- 
istic painters who abstain from these exhibits, 
preferring to spend their summer at these 
places in unremitting work with Manhattan 
winter shows as a final aim.” 

These observations of Mr. Dooley, however, 
do not detract from the fact that the Province- 
town show, which continues until Sept. 5, 
“has a brighter, more capable aspect to its 
work. Much of this is due to return, often 
with greater powers, from Federal art project 
work,” adds the critic. “The shows in recent 
years have been slimmed by the lack of non- 
project painting and sculpture done during 
the year.” 

John Beauchamp, voicing a few opinions in 
the newly-born Provincetown Log, feels that 
“A first rate art show could be held in this 
town. There are a dozen well known, capable 
painters here. Why not make their work the 
basis of the show? Invite them to exhibit and 
then send a jury around to their studios to 
hand pick the best canvases. Too many paint- 
ers send in second grade work because they 
feel that the show isn’t important enough. 
Then with these canvases as a foundation, 
let the jury look over the submitted work and 
round out the show with the good things they 
find. 

“And above all,” continues Beauchamp, ex- 
plaining his recipe on how to stir up a good 
show, “the jury should be instructed to quit 
figuring political and social angles and to 
function as painters. This should produce a 
first class professional show.” 





Harlem Goes to Chicago 

Forty examples of work by adults and 
children enrolled in the free art classes of the 
Harlem Community Art Center, New York, 
are on exhibition in Chicago’s Y. W. C. A. 
until August 20. Representing but two of the 
many classes, lithography and water color, 
among the many offered by the Federal Art 
Project in the Harlem Art Center, the ex- 
hibition is designed to reveal the wide variety 
of subject matter and treatment achieved by 
both Negro and white students. Under the 
guidance of the Art Teachers Division of the 
Project, these students find in their own com- 
munity the opportunity to fulfill their desire 
to participate in a cultural movement. 





Cash Turnover, Lapis 

“IT see the French art critics praise ouf 
moving pictures more than our painting,” 
writes P. Lapis Lazuli (whose studio racks are 
full). “Could they mean our moving theif 
pictures?” 


The Art Digest 
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The Painter: RicHarp BLow 


Villa la Mouette: Eowin W. Dickinson 


Debut This Year, Metropolitan Museum Honors Them 


Two American artists who made their New 
York debut only in the past season have al- 
ready been honored by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum with the purchase of their work. These 
two, Edwin W. Dickinson and Richard Blow, 
together with Hobson Pittman and Audrey 
Buller who are also newcomers to the Mu- 
seum’s American collection, complete the final 
batch of Hearn paintings acquired in the past 
season. The total has been seventeen. 


Hobson Pittman’s Early Spring, one of the 
newly acquired pictures, is one of a series 
of scenes of the artist’s childhood in North 
Carolina on which Pittman had been working 
for some time. Highly romantic in vein and 
employing a personal use of indoor and out- 
door lighting, the oil combines richness of 
color with a haunting emotional quality. It 
was acquired through the Walker Galleries, 
New York. 

Richard Blow, whose work, The Painter, 
comes to the museum also through the Walker 
Galleries, had his first metropolitan one-man 
show during the past season. The artist has 
a villa in Florence, Italy, and he spends half 
of each year painting the Italian landscape. 
The newly acquired work, almost surrealistic 
in treatment, shows the artist before an easel 
on the roof of an old building in Naples. 
Just beyond rises the dome of a church. At 
his recent debut the artist was hailed by the 
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New York critics as a highly original ro- 
manticist. 

A baroque richness and careful detail dis- 
tinguishes the painting by Canadian-born Au- 
drey Buller, whose work comes from the 
Ferargil Galleries, New York. Wild morning 
glories of delicate blue are clustered about an 
old stump with Autumn leaves scattered about 
the foreground. The St. Lawrence River and 
a small church and village are seen in the 
distance in the microscopic and almost metal- 
lic painting. Miss Buller, wife of the land- 
scape painter, Lloyd Parsons, studied with 
Kenneth Hayes Miller and Henry Schnaken- 
berg. She recently won the Proctor prize at 
the National Academy annual. 

More impressionistic is the work by Edwin 
W. Dickinson, Villa la Mouette, acquired from 
the Georgette Passedoit Gallery, New York, 
where the artist held his first one-man show 
during the past season. Recognition has al- 
ready come to Dickinson from the Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo, and the Springfield Mu- 
seum of Art, both of which own his works. 
The Metropolitan painting is more representa- 
tive of nature than Dickinson’s larger and 
more profound creations. The New England 
painter is best known for his distinctive use 
of smokey grays and his rather puzzling sub- 
ject matter. On a trip to France a year ago 
his work took a sudden lightening of color 


Borglum Drills On 


Procress on the Mount Rushmore Me- 
morial was illustrated in a full-page roto- 
gravure “layout” in the New York Times. The 
huge rock-cut portraits of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Lincoln are nearly completed, and 
workman, under the direction of Gutzon Bor- 
glum, are beginning the head of “T. R.”, the 
last of the figures. The project was begun in 
1927 at Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota. 

The portrait heads, each measuring 60 feet 
from chin to brow, are carved with pneu- 
matic drills by a corps of workmen lowered 
in riggings over the precipice. An amazing 
realism has been achieved in this monumen- 
tal sculpture and the head of Lincoln, in ad- 
dition to having his endearing mole faithfully 
reproduced, shows an ingeneous glint in the 
eyes effected by a protruding piece of the 
living rock which catches the sun on the eye 
ball. The cost of the memorial is being borne 
by private contributions and government 


and the Villa la Mouette is one of the pictures 
done on this trip. Intense concentration has 
kept Dickinson from becoming one of Ameri- 
ca’s most popular painters in the estimate of 
many persons. Lately he has been receiving 
more critical attention as a painter of un- 
usual individuality and imagination. 

The season’s crop of Hearn Pictures, total- 
ing 17, are, in addition to the above four: 
Creepers by Clarence Carter; Haircut by the 
Sea by Waldo Peirce; Woman at a Window 
by A. S. Baylinson; Florida Wildflowers by 
Lucille Blanch; Candida by Renee Andre; 
Connecticut Apple Tree by Bertram Hartman; 
Willow Trees by Morris Kantor; The Beach, 
Miami, by Ernest Lawson; Cat and Snakes 
by Katherine Schmidt; Mourning Doves by 
Henry Schnakenberg; Portrait of a Man by 
Henry Brecher; A Window at Night by Anne 
Goldthwaite; and Freight by John C. Pellew. 


co & * 


A year ago, in the July 1, 1937 issue of 
THe Art Dicest a complete list of Hearn 
purchases from 1906 to 1937 was published. 
The total purchases at that date amounted to 
156 with seven exchanges. The income for 
these purchases is derived from the George 
A. Hearn and Arthur Hoppock Hearn funds 
bequeathed to the Metropolitan Museum just 
after the turn of the century. 


funds, the latter matching donations by the 
former. Last year 400,000 persons came to see 
the figures, necessitating the construction of 
a modern motor road leading to the mountain. 

One of the captions in the Times describing 
the head of Lincoln read: “The Great Eman- 
cipator looks out over the countryside from a 
memorial ‘whose cornerstone was laid by the 
hand of the Almighty.’ ” 


~ 


Thorne Medels Draw Crowds 

The current exhibition of Miniature Period 
Rooms by Mrs. James Ward Thorne has proved 
such a Summer drawing card at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago that the show has been 
extended until October 1. More than 60,000 
persons have viewed the tiny reproductions. 
All English and French historical periods in 
decorative arts are represented in the highly 
instructive display. 





For up-to-date information on art books and 
publications read THe Art D.cest, 20 issues, 
per year $3. 
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i After the Bath (1823): RAPHAELLE PEALE 


French Critics Turn “Thumbs Down” 
On Contemporary American Painting 


WHEN ‘ASKED for an opinion on American 
painting, the Frenchman still prefers to talk 
patronizingly about American moving pic- 
tures, architecture and automobiles. Such is 
the impression gained from an examination of 
a sheaf of reviews of the American show at 
the Jeu de Paume, Paris, written by that re- 
markably well adjusted unit of French econ- 
omy, the Parisian art critic. 

The American show which has recently 
closed, was assembled for the Jeu de Paume 
Museum by the Museum of Modern Art and 
it essayed to present three centuries of Amer- 
ican art, including painting, sculpture, print- 
making, photography and architecture. With 
the growing difficulties in arranging the loan 
of paintings for exhibitions, the Modern Mu- 
seum authorities have acknowledged that the 
show is not all they'had hoped and the im- 
pression gained by several American visitors 
to the Jeu de Paume was that it lacked a 
certain sparkling unity and suffered from 
overemphasis upon the oddities in American 
art (early American primitives), and the fa- 
vored presentation of architecture and motion 
picture arts over painting. 

The oddities, the architecture and the mo- 
tion pictures provided, however, a_harly 
wanted “out” for the Gallic critics. In the 
most gracious phrases at their command, the 
reviewers noted that an American art exhibi- 
tion was in town, that it was most impec- 
cably installed and beautifully presented, that 
of course America is a young country with 
cultural roots in the old world, that it must 
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be given every encouragement possible, that 
some great artists have been developed (after 
they got their French training), that the coun- 
try cousins have done remarkable things in 
the motion pictures (after the inventions by 
Lumiére), in architecture (with the help 
now of Le Corbusier), and in developing the 
“four-seated” automobile. 

As for contemporary American painting of 
which there were many examples hung on 





the second floor of the historical museum, there 
was considerable throat-clearing while the crit- 
ics passed on to earlier periods with glowing 
tributes to the three expatriates, Sargent, Whis- 
tler, and Cassatt. The latter was all but apoth- 
eosized. Few individual paintings came in 
for unanimous comment, though nearly all of 
the reviews praised the still life, After the 
Bath by Raphaelle Peale( loaned by the Wil- 
liam Rockhill H. Nelson Gallery), and one 
of the more controversial pictures was Wins- 
low Homer’s Croquet in the collection of 
Stephen C. Clark of New York. 

Three Centuries? 

Not all of the reviews followed the above 
pattern and out of the group which have been 
translated and forwarded to THe Art Dicest 
by Miss Sarah Neumeyer of the Museum of 
Modern Art, are a few which in frank terms 
say something. Pierre du Columbier, -writing 
in Candide, noted the title of the show— 
“Three Centuries of American Art” — and 
thought he detected a “naive sigh of satis- 
faction.” “These are quite singular methods 
of bookkeeping,” he wrote. “If one cut it 
down to one century one would be nearer the 
truth. American painting does not shine with 
the audacity one would expect of it. In the 
18th century it looked to London, after that it 
looked to Dusseldorf and to Paris . . . Today 
the United States is trying to discover a tra- 
dition less in this educated painting than in 
the popular art of which there are curious 
evidences.” 

The event of a retrospective show of Amer- 
ican art of the magnitude of the one sent by 
the Modern Museum has been three hundred 
years in coming to Paris. At the opening of 
the exhibition M. Jean Zay, French Minister 
of Education said to Ambassador Bullitt that 
“you have carefully guarded your artistic trea- 
sures as if, through an improvised extension 
of the formula enunciated by Monroe, Amer- 
ican art had to remain in America. We imag- 
ine that you were subject perhaps, more to 
modesty and timidity.” 

In general the more outspoken critics found 
American painting in the last three hundred 
years completely dependent upon Europe. “At 
no moment,” wrote Lucie Mazauric in Ven- 
dredi, “is American painting imposing, never 
does it take a first place either in the history 
of painting in general, or in the history of 
artistic activity of the United States in par- 
ticular. It has never been for the Americans 
anything but a secondary means of expression. 
Even the conception of this exhibition which 
allies the motion picture, photography and 
architecture with sculpture and _ painting, 
seems to prove that in America there are 


Croquet (1866): Winslow Homer 
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not the hierarchies which we establish im- 
plicity between the arts and which give to 
painting and sculpture the highest value.” 
Without ever establishing autonomy, Mlle. 
Mazauric sées American art “apart from sev- 
eral examples of popular art of the first rank 
(the weather vanes, the portrait of a child; 
the picturesque lithographs), go from Eng- 
lish influence to French influence, from im- 
pressionism to modernism .. . ” 


There is no specifically American tradition 
in art in the opinion also of Maxilian Gau- 
their, writing in Marianne, and he was frank 
to say so. “It is hardly possible in a country 
like America,” continued this critic. “In its 
origins, American art was a transplanted art, 
not born of the soil. The conquerors of the 
new world . . . fought for their lives while 
meting out death. As soon as they were able 
they established th~.nselves ‘like it was at 
home’ in an environment reminding them of 
the native land.” 


However, M. Gauthier feels that he will 
always be able to tell the difference between 
a Redskin and a New Yorker and the latter 
between a Frenchman and an Englishman “by 
elements taking on a local color deriving 
from a totally foreign culture.” This local 
color which distinguishes the truly American 
was noted by Gauthier, as with nearly all the 
critics, to reside mostly in the section devoted 
to American primitives and folk artists—the 
weather vane group. “Americans will do well,” 
he continues, “to attach importance to these 
naive manifestations—that is to say, etymolog- 
ically born free—of aesthetic instinct. It is 
through them that artists over there will take 
cognizance of their own original potentialities 
and will reinforce them. It is through them 
that they will learn to despise their own pale 
imitators of our masters, and with even more 
reason, of their followers over here.” 


‘Popular’ Art Praised 


Another critic, Madeleine Portier of the 
Tribune des Nations joins the chorus of 
praise for the American “popular masters of 
realism.” In Winslow Homer’s picture, Cro- 
quet, Mile. Portier found herself wishing for 
a closer union “of the art of the scholar with 
popular art,” and notes that Homer lost his 
freshness in more pretentious efforts. “Do the 
painters of today realize this union?” asks 
Mlle. Portier. “Even over here we encounter 
the taste for a slightly enforced naivete. Will 
the school of the ‘douanier’ have its adherents 
in New York? Already after such an able 
water-colorist as Charles Demuth one dis- 
covers in America some modern disciples of 
Breughel, some who are foreigners as L. Gug- 
lem’ and others truly authentic, such as 
P. S. Sample; his work, Chess, shows the 
players comically absorbed in pushing the 
men; there is good observation and a sense 
of humor in the naive land of Mark Twain.” 

The correspondent for Le Temps discerned 
a trend, too, in this interest in popular art, 
to which the Modern Museum has devoted 
itself so ardently lately. After noting the va- 
rious English and Netherland influences in 
Colonial painting and the emergence of a 
few individual names in the succeeding cen- 
tury, Le Temps observed “confused and eclec- 
tic tendencies in the American art of the 20th 
century.” “It is sometimes sombre and gran- 
diloquent,” wrote the correspondent, “under- 
going the same influences as French art but 
with different reactions. Cézanne, le Douanier, 
cubism, dadaism flourished in their turn in 
certain environments. Surrealism arose full of 
morbidity. And here we can see in numerous 
examples that which they call the industrial 
and architectural countryside with its social 
Preoccupations: views of factories, buildings, 


[Please turn to page 20] - 
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Madonna and Child: Eastern FRENCH or FLEMIsH, EArtyY XVI CENTURY 


Numerous Rockefeller Gifts to Cleveland 


NEARLY a score of objects for its European 
medieval sculpture and Near Eastern pottery 
collections have been given to the Cleveland 
Museum of Art by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Eight of the sculptures are wood, one is a 
stone relief, another a tile from Ronda, Spain. 
All of the pieces of pottery are of the type 
produced in Syria called Rakka. 

One of the most interesting of the wood 
sculptures is the Madonna and Child (repro- 
duced) which, according to traditional infor- 
mation, came from the church of Breteuil sur 
Noye, Oise. “Obviously it dates from the 
early 16th century, the period to which the 
tightly fitting costume belongs,” writes Wil- 
liam M. Milliken, director of the Cleveland 
Museum. “It has certain characteristics which 
are quite different from the almost Baroque- 
like elements which appear in much other 
French sculpture and at the beginning of this 
century.” Comparing the work with others, 
Mr. Milliken. places its “provenance at the 
eastern border of France where Franco-Flem- 
ish influences intermingled. 

Among the other woodpieces are a mitred 
Bishop from the Valley of the Meuse, dating 
from the 13th century; two are German pieces 
representing a Bishop and a Madonna and 
Child; and two other sculptures come from 
the Low Countries and date about the 15th 
century. 

The eight pieces of pottery are from near 
Rakka, a city on the Euphrates between Alep- 
po and Baghdad, where a great quantity of 
ceramics was produced between the eighth 
and thirteenth centuries. The term Rakka, 


though taken from the name of the city, is 
used to denote a type, not a provenance. Ex- 
cavators have discovered not only kiln sites 
but also “wasters” so that the characteristics 
of this ware are familiar. It should not be 
confused with Rhages pottery of Iran (Persia), 
since Rakka ware is Syrian or Mesopotanian 
and not Iranian. 

Describing the Cleveland addition, Howard 
C. Hollis writes in the museum Bulletin: “The 
body of Rakka pottery is of a whitish, sandy 
material, so fragile that nearly all known 
specimens have been broken. There are vari- 
ous shapes and decorative techniques, several 
of which are exemplified in the group pre- 
sented by Mr. Rockefeller. Two of the sim- 
plest are pitchers with pear-shaped bodies 
raised on spreading feet, the necks slightly 
contracted and the lips pinched to make 
spouts. The handles are plain. The smaller 
of the pitchers was covered with a turquoise 
blue glaze that decomposed during burial, 
thereby acquiring an irregularly crackled, 
opalescent surface exhibiting brown, blue, 
green, silver and gold.” The irridescence in 
the other pieces is dominated variously by 
brown, silver, and other colors, while the 
shapes, sizes and relief decorations vary ac- 
cording to the uses put to the jars by the 
flourishing merchants of ancient Syria. 





TELL YOUR FRIENDS to begin the art season 
right. Have them subscribe for THE ART 
DIGEST at $3 per year (20 issues) or $5 for 
two year. Address: 116 East 59th Street, New 
York City. 
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“The Story of the Recorded Word:” 
Sketch by Epwarp LANinc 


WPA Man Awaited 
Since Whistler 


THE INTERIOR WALLS of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, planned originally for a set of 
murals that might rival in importance the 
famous decorations in the Boston Public Li- 
brary, are to be finally painted with a set of 
four panels by 32-year-old Edward Laning as 
a Federal Art Project, according to an ex- 
clusive story in the New York World Tele- 
gram by Emily Genauer. 


The walls for almost two generations have 
been “the dream of American mural paint- 
ers,” writes Miss Genauer, “and at one time 
it was thought they would be assigned to 
Whistler and Sargent.” Sketches by the young 
Federal Art Project painter have already been 
granted preliminary approval by the Munici- 
pal Art Commission and work will get under- 
Way as soon as space can be found for Laning 
to work with the huge sized canvases. Four 
9’ x 16’ panels will depict the history of writ- 
ing and printing from the time of the Mosaic 
tablets to the installation of Mergenthaler’s 
linotype machine in the old New York Tri- 
bune. Public attention came to Laning re- 
cently upon the completion of his Ellis Is- 
land Federal Art mural on “The Role of the 


Immigrant.” 

“Because of the inestimable cultural im- 
portance of the Public Library,” writes Miss 
Genauer, “its midtown location in the city 
and the fact that almost 11,000 persons enter 
it daily (in 1937 total attendance reached 
close to 4,000,000) the assignment to execute 
its mural decorations is considered among the 
most prized commissions ever awarded a mu- 
ral artist in New York and certainly the plum 
job to fall into the lap of the Federal Art 
Project, which has already covered acres of 
wall space in New York ... 


“As a matter of fact, the job did not ex- 
actly fall into the project’s lap. Almost from 
the time it was organized the project directors 
have tried to interest the library’s board of 
trustees in the idea. They knew.that when the 
building was first started, forty years ago, 
space in the third floor lobby was designated 
for mural decorations to be executed by an 
internationally famous artist, in the manner 
of the Boston Public Library. 


“That famed cultural center, built a gen- 
eration before the New York library, had been 
decorated by no lesser men than John Singer 
Sargent, Puvis de Chavannes and Edwin Ab- 
bey and proved a magnet to millions of per- 
sons visiting the New England capital. 

“But the Boston library’s standard was 
deemed so high that successive boards of lo- 
cal library trustees were unable to decide on 
an appropriate type of decoration. The com- 
mission was given to neither Whistler nor 
Sargent nor any ‘others of the hundreds of 
artists who wanted it.” 


The choice of Laning, comparatively un- 
known artist is one which will undoubtedly 
meet with disagreement with some, according 
to Miss Genauer, though she says that “none 
can honestly question his competence.” 

“The sketches are expertly drawn,” contin- 
ues the critic, “and in addition the composi- 
tions have been handled with great technical 
skill. The volumes and masses are so well 
controlled they remain within the wall plane. 
Each panel is animated, even those where 
the subject itself has not the natural move- 
ment of the Moses theme, for instance. And 
yet there is never the busy, churning effect 
which makes so many mural panels seem to 
tumble off the wall. 


“Our only reservation applies to their col- 
oring—and for the very fact that it is ‘color- 
ing.’ They are so complete and the drawing 
in them so perfect and so all-important that 
it becomes clear that color will be a purely 
local affair applied over drawn figures, and 
that it will not play the plastic, constructive 
role color should.” 

The artist was born in Petersburgh, IIl., in 
1906. He studied in Chicago and later with 
Kenneth Hayes Miller. He is represented in 
the Whitney Museum of American Art. 





Legionnaire Artists 


Artists who are veterans of the World War 
now have an art association that is exclusively 
their own, the American Veterans Society of 
Artists with headquarters in New York. When 
sufficient members have enrolled the new or- 
ganization will become the Artist Post of the 
American Legion. Only ex-service men among 
painters, sculptors and graphic artists are 
eligible. The following two paragraphs from 
the constitution explain the purpose of the 
organization. 

PREAMBLE: “Believing that mutual helpful- 
ness in human relations can best be engen- 
dered among those of common memory, of 
common pursuit and of common purpose, we 
artists and veterans of the World War hereby 
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organize ourselves in what shall hereafter be 
known as the American Veterans Society of 
Artists.” 

Ossectives: “The objectives of this society 
shall be to foster a spirit of comraderie among 
its members; to help provide social and pro- 
fessional contacts; to hold periodic exhibitions 
of the members’ work; to take cognizance of 
pending legislation affecting artists; to seek 
representation in federal, state and municipal 
art activity; to encourage among its members 
the formation of an Art Post of the American 
Legion as part of the society.” 

The first exhibition of members’ work is 
scheduled for this Fall. Further details and 
membership blanks may be obtained from 
Charles A. Hafner, chairman, 112 West 54th 
Street, New York. 








Hugh H. Breckenridge: CHartes GRAFLY 


Grafly’s Breckenridge 


A BRONZE PORTRAIT BUST of the late Hugh 
H. .Breckenridge, prominent Philadelphia 
painter, by Charles Grafly, has been recent- 
ly accepted by the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts. The bronze is from the original 
plaster in the possession of Mrs. Breckenridge 
and portrays the painter as a young man, a few 
years after completing his studies abroad. 

The bust, revealing Grafly’s striking ability 
in portraying character, is a valuable addition 
to the Academy’s collection of American sculp- 
ture, which begins with the work of William 
Rush who turned out an amazing number of 
busts and figure heads for ships during the 
stormy days of the Revolution. 

Breckenridge and Grafly were important 
figures in Philadelphia for many years. Both 
studied at the Pennsylvania Academy and both 
returned to teach for many decades. Brecken- 
ridge, who died last November, taught for 42 
years and at the time of his death he was 
serving as Dean of the Faculty in the Acad- 
emy’s schools. Grafly taught for 36 years. 
Aside from his numerous monumental works, 
the portrait busts of his contemporaries and a 
large list, of men in public life reveal a full 
and successful career as a sculptor. Grafly 
combined a certain fidelity in workmanship 
with an artistic quality that made his work 
distinctive. He was killed by a hit-run. driver 
in 1929. 





Adirondacks Annual 

The Fourth Annual Exhibition of the Art 
League of Saranac Lake, in the Adirondacks, 
will be held this year at the Saranac Lake 
Town Hall August 9-16. The show, an invita- 
tion affair, is becoming each year more repre- 
sentative of contemporary American painting, 
though it emphasizes the work of artists who 
reside or visit in the Adirondacks. Among 
those invited last year who will be represented 
again this summer are: Jonas Lie, Paul Sam- 
ple, Peppino Mangravite, Harold Weston, 
Wayman Adams, Paul King, Rockwell Kent, 
Edward Adams, Kramer, and others. 





— 


Huntington Tops Record 

All attendance records were broken at the 
Huntington Library (San Marino, Cal.) dur- 
ing the year ending June 30. The visitor 
list totaled 192,565, an increase of 14% over 
the previous year and almost double the low 
record of 1933-34. 
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$3,000,000 Exhibit 


One of the most outstanding exhibitions 
of the season in San Francisco was staged 
last month at the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor at a three million dollar 
show of Venetian paintings of the 15th-18th 
centuries. The exhibition marked the culmina- 
tion of an unusual number of Venetian exhibi- 
tions which have been held through the year 


in various museums through the country and 
chronicled by THe Art Dicest. 


The San Francisco show, accompanied by 
one of those sumptuous catalogues from the 
Legion of the Palace of Honor (the fame 
which has long ago travelled East), was gath- 
ered from numerous private and public col- 
lections through the energetic direction of Dr. 
Walter Heil, director of the museum. The 
show included many canvases familiar in the 
nation’s. Venetian collections such as the 
Metropolitan Museum’s Giovanni Bellini Ma- 
donna and Child, the Veronese Holy Family, 
owned by Boston; Lorenzo Lotto’s Saint Peter 
Martyr, owned by the Fogg Museum, Joseph 
E. Widener’s Judith and Holofernes by Man- 
tegna, the unusual Mars and Venus by 
Vacchio in the Brooklyn Museum collection; 
Chicago’s recently acquired Piazzetta, Pastor- 
al Scene; and the well known Tintoretto, 
Christ on the Sea of Gallilee, in the collection 
of Arthur Sachs. 


The particularly heavy loans by Samuel H. 
Kress of New York, gave new evidence of the 
extent of this great collection and among its 
pictures included in the show were works by 
Giovanni Bellini, Carpaccio, Cima da Conegli- 
ano, Dosso Dossi, Ghislandi, Guardi, Lotto, 
Ricci, Tiepolo, and Vivarini. 

Arthur Millier, reviewing the exhibition for 
the Los Angeles Times, found the character- 
istic of Venetian painting to reside in “its 
sole concern with things as the sensuous eye 
sees them. Traffic with oriental luxuries, sta- 
ble government, independence when all Italy 
had lost it, the city’s unique light and atmos- 
phere, all played their part in shaping its art. 


“A technical element which allowed the 
artist to improvise with freedom was the pref- 
erence for oil painting. This soft and blend- 
able medium wore better in the salt air and 
fitted the sensuous Venetian temperament. 


“Venetian painters were seldom, as Floren- 
tines tended to be, scientists, philosophers, 
poets or moralists on the side. The city itself 
indulged in no notable political or religious 
reforms or revolts. The state ruled the church 
and aristocrats who were also merchants ruled 
the state. The artist’s patronage came largely 
from the “schools”—fraternal orders like our 
present-day lodges—which united under their 
banners all classes of citizens.” 

The “refreshing variety of styles and themes” 
made the show interesting to the average gal- 
lery-goer, in the opinion of Alexander Fried, 
writing in the San Francisco Examiner. “A 
majority of the pictures,” he added, “tend to- 
ward the celebrated Venetian taste for rich 
color. The earlier religious paintings are rela- 
tively sober and chaste. The latest paintings, 
despite their exaggeration of sweetness and 
melodrama, have a superb verve. 

“Portraits range from an exquisite chill 
clarity to a swollen monumental nobility and 
to moody studies that presage the soulfulness 
of Rembrandt. Scenes of action, religious and 
mythological often swirl with an opulent ba- 
roque vigor. Of all the views of everyday life, 
none is so intimately charming as the scenes 
of Venice itself—both by the precise hand of 
Canaletto and in the sparkling nervous touch 
of Francesco Guardi.” 
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The Saviour: Vittore Carpaccio (1455-1526) 


Kress Foundation Gives Again 


The Isaac Delgado Museum in New Orleans 
has been thrice blest by the Kress Founda- 
tion with the gift of Italian paintings. The 
latest gift, just announced, is a painting of 
The Saviour by Vittore Carpaccio, Venetian 
master. 

The face of the Saviour, distinguished for 
its benign serenity, has an expression of ten- 
der sweetness that is found so frequently in 
Carpaccio’s work. It is a three-quarter view 
of a bearded Christ with one hand raised in 
benediction and the other holding a crystal 


globe. Professor A. Venturi writes as follows: 

“At the beginning of 1500 Vittore Car- 
paccio painted this marvelous bust of the Re- 
deemer whose expansive visage is as a mirror 
to the white light of the morning. The fan- 
tasy of the great master gives splendor to the 
metal-red of the shortened vestment and takes 
delight in the dedicate play of transparencies 
within the blown-glass crystal of an unreal 
tenuity—the open palm of the left hand sus- 
taining it—and the tongues of fire of the red 
sleeve, scintillating to the play of the lights.” 





Great Lakes Circuit 


A Great Lakes art exhibition made up of 
oils and water colors selected by jury from 
artists of Buffalo, Toronto, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Rochester, Detroit, Toledo and Mil- 
waukee, is being assembled by the Albright 
Art Gallery, Buffalo. The exhibition will be 
shown, beginning next fall, in all of the 
co-operating cities except Chicago. 

The Buffalo contingent has already been 
assembled, having been selected by the same 
jury and at the same time as the selection 
was made for the Annual Western New 
York exhibition now on view at the gallery. 
Work by the following artists has been 
chosen: Grace Barron, Leonard Butler, Ber- 
tram Glover, Albert J. Grotz, Arthur Heist, 
Ethel Jount, Frank D. Knapp, Evelyn Rum- 
sey Lord, Grace Koen, Robert North, Louisa 
Robins, Anthony Sisti, L. B. Sternberg, Fran- 
cis B. Valentine, Benedicta Wisniewska, Phil- 
ipp R. Yost, Harold Olmstead, William J. 
Schwanekamp, William B. L. Rowe, and 
Marion Stewart. 


Beautifying Graveyards 
Roy A. Elwell was the $400 first prize win- 


ner in the Barre Granite Association’s competi- 
tion for designs for a cemetery memorial of 
moderate cost. The first prize winner was for a 
vertical monolith featuring symbolical carving, 
while the second award of $250, won by Tim- 
othy G. Armstrong, was for an elongated head- 
stone for a four grave plot. A similar design 
for an elongated monolith spanning four graves 
won the $100 third prize for Rudolph A. Ma- 
tern. 

More than 300 designs were submitted in 
the competition, sponsored by the National 
Alliance of Art and Industry showing a newly 
awakened interest in this highly specialized 
field of design. The entries demonstrated that 
beauty and creative design can be brought in- 
to the memorial field, where before only 


stereotyped design has been generally avail- 
able. 





For up-to-date information on art books and 
publications read Tue Art Dicest, 20 issues, 
per year $3. 
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The Wash Women: Jean Honore Fraconarp (1732-1806) 


St. Louis Acquires French, Chinese Art 


Four outstanding acquisitions are announced 
in the July issue of the Bulletin of the St. 
Louis Museum. Two are canvases by the 
French 18th century painters, Jean Honoré 
Fragonard and Francois Boucher. Two are 
sculptures: a terra cotta study by Carpeaux, 
19th century Frenchman, and a dried lacquer 
Head of a Lohan by a Chinese artist of the 
T’ang period. 

The Fragonard is a theme with none of the 
social significance that a Federal Art Project 
picture of wash women might have today, but 
is treated as a romantic sentimentalism in 
genre painting. It must be considered, writes 
Meyric R. Rogers in the Bulletin, “principally 
as affording a vehicle for the painter's roman- 
tic and picturesque interests. From the idling 
children of the streets in the foreground to 
the steam-enshrouded workers in the distance 
the picture tells us only of the painter’s en- 
thusiasm for his pictorial theme and his en- 
joyment of life for its own sake as expressed 
in the free and spontaneous brush work and 
the delicate textures of the pigment. In this 
the painting is representative of Fragonard’s 


The Dovecote: Francois BoucHer (1703-1770) 


supreme charm.” The work is an early example 
showing the influence of both Tiepolo and the 
man of whom Fragon. rd was his most facile 
pupil, Boucher. 

The landscape by Boucher, entitled The 
Dovecote, throws attention upon this compara- 
tively little known phase of the artist’s work. 
He must have done many landscapes, for his 
particular theme exists in nine variations and 
it has been suggested that the artist turned to 
landscape work in order to develop back- 
grounds for his tapestry cartoons. “It is like- 
ly,” writes Mr. Rogers, “that as with most of 
his work the necessity of taking into account 
the dyes, technical limitations and materials 
did have a definite effect on the tonality of 
these landscapes. The delicate blues and 
greens which the oil pigment has preserved 
have, however, for the most part long van- 
ished from the silken textiles whose qualities 
they suggest.” Boucher was appointed to the 
directorate of the famous Gobelins tapestry 
works in 1755 through the influence of his 
great patroness Madame de Pompadour. 

The fantastic and sentimental conception of 





nature in The Dovecote figures probably less 
impurtant in the estimate of Boucher today 
than the actual technical command. “It is an 
index of present trends,” continues Mr. Rogers, 
“that Boucher’s work is now being held in 
esteem for something other than its accepted 
decorative charm. His sound craftsmanship 
and feeling for pigment, and his mastery of 
the essentials of pictorial composition are be- 
ing emphasized and less is being said about 
the lack of serious moral or structural pur- 
poses which was so vehemently pointed out 
by critics of an older generation.” 


Carpeaux, who came to France the follow- 
ing century, was the great sculptor of the 
Dance, and the terra cotta study which has 
just come to St. Louis is possibly a prelimin- 
ary study for that most famous of Carpeaux’s 
works, the “vital and ebullient” figures which 
garnish the Paris Opera House. The St. Louis 
study has all the gayness, the infectious smile, 
the abandon of that famous group in a head 
and torso of a vine-crowned god. 


In the T’ang head which comprises the 
fourth acquisition, is an excellent instance of 
the emergence of a new medium in art history 
when the need for it arises. For their religious 
ceremonies the Chinese at one period re- 
quired large images but light enough to be 
easily handled in pageants. The technique of 
dried lacquer was thereupon invented and 
it consists of simply a light wooden frame 
over which hemp cloth soaked in lacquer juice 
is modeled and allowed to dry. The image that 
resulted, such as the Head of a Lohan, was 
merely a teugh shell, easy to handle, and par- 
ticularly resistant to the ravages of tempera- 
ture, dampness and insects. 


A Lohan is “one who has reached the end 
of the Eight-Fold Path, and is not only per- 
fect himself but can give perfection to others.” 
He was a Buddhist saint and the sculptor who 
created the work was probably a Buddhist 
priest; certainly, writes Guy Blackmer in the 
Bulletin, “a man of education and high in- 
telligence, as well as a great artist—for one 
need stand in its presence but a short time 
to realize that the head is a masterpiece ex- 


pressing profound conviction and intellectual 
vigor.” 





Harvard Approves 


THE arts fared particularly well under the 
Cambridge elms this year at Harvard’s an- 
nual commencement exercises. Walt Disney 
had to rush up from New Haven after receiv- 
ing a degree from Yale to attend a citation 
from Harvard. In a addition to Disney, the 
Doctorate of Arts was given to Edward Bruce, 
chief of the Treasury Art Projects, and to 
Herbert Winlock, director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. A Master of Arts degree was 
conferred upon John Whorf, New England 
watercolorist. 


The citation for Edward Bruce amounted 
to an official stamp of approval from Harvard 
on the calibre of the Treasury art murals and 
the administration of the project. The cita- 
tion hailed Mr. Bruce as “A selfless artist 
who has organized the work of others that the 
beauty of our Federal buildings might be en- 
hanced.” Herbert Winlock, the Metropolitan 
director, is one of the outstanding archeologists 
in America today and has led a number of 
Egyptian excavations. He was in the party that 
attended the opening of King Tut’s tomb and 
whenever Mr. Winlock has a slight cold the 
New York papers drag out the story of the 
Pharaoh’s curse. The citation given John 
Whorf read in part “an expert . . . in a bril- 
liant medium,” in recognition of the technical 
virtuosity of the artist in his favorite medium 
of watercolor. 
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Nicolaides Dies 

Krmon Nicorames, 46-year-old artist and 
instructor at the Art Students League, died on 
July 18 in New York after an illness of six 
weeks. Known to hundreds of students who at- 
tended the Art Students League since he 
joined its faculty 15 years ago, Mr. Nicolaides 
held a high place as one of the most important 
and influential instructors there. His interest 
in his students continued long after they had‘ 
ceased to be pupils and many of them re- 
turned to him for advice and encouragement. 
He was also well known for his colorful paint- 
ings, developed with abstract design. 

An original system of teaching leading log- 
ically from one problem to the next was devel- 
oped by Nicolaides. He combined a study of 
antique casts, with quick action sketches and 
penetrating outline drawings. Besides his work 
at the League, Nicolaides recently served on 
the faculty of the New York School of Applied 
Design for Women, and at the time of his 
death was a trustee of the Louis Comfort Tif- 
fany Foundation, established to aid artists. 

Nicolaides was born in Washington, D. C., 
and studied at the League himself, under John 
Sloan, George Bridgman and Kenneth Hayes 
Miller. Surviving are his widow, three sons, 
Kimon, Gifford and Phillip; a brother, Phidias, 
and a sister, Mrs. Atlanta Homer. 

“The tragedy of his passing,” wrote George 
Bridgman in the New York Times, “is irrecon- 
cilable. He was taken away in his most strong- 
ly creative years, on the threshold of his great- 
est efforts. As one of Nicolaides’ former in- 
structors, I have been deeply gratified by his 
success as an artist and as a teacher. Until 
I resigned from the League in 1935 we were 
associated there as instructors, and it was a 
source of pride with me to know that Nicol- 
aides had proved so popular that he was teach- 
ing in three different classes.” 

“The one estimate of him—the surest, the 
farthest reaching, the best as a tribute—is 
the sense of loss his many students feel,” 
added Mr. Bridgman’s tribute. “In nearly every 
case it is a sense of personal loss, hecause to 
every student whom Nicolaides touched for 
any length of time, he became more than 
simply an instructor in an art school, but a 
friend whose good advice and generous offices 
were always at his disposal.” 


Head of a Lohan: T’anc Dynasty 
(618-906 A.D.), Acquired by St. Louis 
























































































































J 
First Mural 


MovRAL PAINTING has gone into its “cor- 
porate” phase. Early this summer the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad put into operation a number 
of new cars equipped with a set of mural 
paintings done by the only mural “firm” in 
existence, the partnership of Bouché, Saalburg 
and Henry. 

The three artists went into partnership two 
years ago and the firm operates similarly to 
a firm of architects. Modern methods of busi- 
ness are used to sell its services, and “pres- 
entations” similar to those of an architect, an 
advertising agency, or any other professional 
business, are gotten up whenever the mural 
firm is bidding for a new job. The three 
partners combine a specialization of three 
qualities: one is outstanding in his imagina- 
tion and color sense; another has a particu- 
lar knowledge of technical problems as well 
as a highly developed decorative sense; while 
the third is especially good in harmonizing 
a mural scheme to the existing architectural 
setting. 

In the purpose of the partnership as ex- 
pressed in a presentation, the three artists 
state: “Almost every building or architec- 
tural group designed today calls for the work 
of more than one mural painter. Several in- 
dividual muralists are commissioned to do 
the job. But several individual painters paint 
several individual murals. Each one of them 
executes his commission as a complete and 
separate unit. More often than not you find 
everyone of them working at a tangent to 
the others. We believe jobs like these ought 
to be seen as a whole. Every mural should 
be in complete accord with its surroundings. 
The proper use and distribution of color is 
of tremendous importance whether the work 
is placed in one building, a group of buildings 
or an entire World’s Fair. We three share the 
same aesthetic ideals. We work together in 
the closest harmony. And it seem to us that 





Another C. of C. Show 


Florida please take note. The Sacramento, 
California, Chamber of Commerce is staging 
an exhibition of paintings this September by 
Northern California artist? which will portray 
the history and romance of the “Golden Em- 
pire.” Elsewhere in this issue is news of the 
Santa Paula Chamber of Commerce arranging 
a national show for the southern section of 
the state where the oranges are grown. Cash 
awards are offered in both exhibitions. 

The Sacramento show, which will be held 
in the Crocker Art Gallery, Sept. 4-30, is open 
to artists from the following valley and moun- 
tain counties: Alpine, Butte, Calaveras, Co- 


—_——__~~~ 


Pennsylvania Flyer: Louis BoucHe 


‘Firm’ Decorates Pullman Cars 


the ideas and experience of three mural paint- 
ers, working as one closely-knit group, can 
be of real assistance to architects on jobs of 
this kind.” 

In the latest commission received by the 
firm, each member has done four of a series 
of twelve murals in several Pullman cars 
styled by Raymond Lowey for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad crack trains, the Broadway 
Limited and the General (N. Y.-Chicago), 
the Liberty Limited (Wash.-Chicago), and 
the Spirit of St. Louis (N. Y.-St. Louis). 

The paintings by Louis Bouché are prob- 
ably the more dramatic and pictorially devel- 
oped in the tradition of oil painting. One, in 
the Liberty, is a still life scaled to mural 
proportions which shows George Washington’s 
uniform on a table in an interior which 
includes a flag, and other elements associated 
with the general. The other three are trans- 
portation scenes similar in theme to the one 
reproduced, depicting the crack “Pennsy” 
trains skimming across the countryside in 
the early dawn. 

Both Allen Saalburg and Everett Henry 
lean more toward a spotting and decorative 
treatment in their murals and include let- 
tering in their pictures. A “trompe Jloeil” 
comprises one of Saalburg’s pictures, showing 
an old train schedule, a watch, a starter’s horn 
and a torn ticket stub—all arranged as if 
tacked up on the wall. Everett Henry’s four 
paintings have similarly gone back to his- 
torical associations and are executed in a 
conventionalized decorative composition that 
traces the history of train transportation. 

Everett Henry and Louis Bouché are both 
represented in the Whitney Museum collec- 
tion. The former has had much experience in 
making “mural maps” and has done consider- 
able painting for advertising, Allen Saalburg 
was formerly in charge of mural painting for 
the Park Department, New York City. 





lusa, El Dorado, Glenn, Nevada, Placer, Plu- 
mas, Sacramento, Sierra, Solano, Yolo and 
Yuba—counties which comprise the “Golden 
Empire.” The subject matter is restricted to 
historic or picturesque buildings, pioneer char- 
acters, historic spots or landscapes, and still 
lifes of relics of the 49 days. Paintings, prints, 
and photography will be accepted as media 
and the closing date has been set at August 
27. The first oils prize is $20 and four other 
prizes of $10 each are available, as well as 
honorable mentions. All entries will be juried. 
For full particulars, artists should write to the 
Sacramento Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Sacramento, California. 
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Louisiana Rice Fields: THomas H. BENTON 


Benton’s New York Triumph Completed 


THE BUSTLE, chugging, and “put-put” of 
an American threshing scene is the theme of a 
tempera by Thomas Hart Benton which the 
Brooklyn Museum recently purchased, thus 
completing the Missouri artist’s representation 
in New York City museums. 

Acquired from Walker Galleries, New York, 
the painting, Louisiana Rice Fields, was done 
about 1930 when the artist was gathering ma- 
terial for his well known murals in the Whit- 
ney Museum. The tempera, with high oil 
glazes, is, according to Carlyle Burrows, Her- 
ald Tribune critic, “lustrous and rich in col- 
or.” “Benton’s full-flavored documentation of 
the ‘American scene’,” continues Burrows, “is 
shown with humor and vitality in the work, 
which is typical of the artist’s vigor and 
broad character drawing in subjects of strict- 
ly native character.” 


J 
Italy a Leader? 


Musso.int’s attempt to revive the spirit of 
ancient Rome has made Italy a leader in 
modern art, according to Professor Emmy 
Zweybriick of Vienna, who is directing an “art 
in industry” studio at the Columbia University 
Summer Session. 


“Those countries,” added Professor Zwey- 
briick, “in which the belief in the old tradi- 
tions is strongest, and in which that belief 
is being fostered by the State, exert the most 
powerful influence in modern art.” Besides 
Italy, other leaders in modern art are Ger- 
many, Finland, Sweden and Hungary, she 
said. 

“While we must keep the past alive to 
develop modern art, whatever we go through 
is good for us,” explained Professor Zwey- 
briick, who was in Vienna during the German 
occupation. “The annexation of Austria by 
the German Reich meant little to Austrian 
artists. Artists just went on with their work, 
but certainly it’ was the most powerful event 
I have ever lived through.” 

Professor Zweybriick is a strong believer 
in co-educational art teaching: “The women 
have the imagination and the fire, and the 
men have the necessary critical attitude, are 
most serious. These tendencies supplement 
each other, and are most satisfactory when 
one is trying to work out the connection 
between primitive and modern art. 

“Modern design uses nature as a symbol. 
It is easy enough to copy nature, but we must 
have a knowledge of it to create it in design. 
Peasant art is basic because it makes you 
feel freer and stronger. It is all right to try 
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Benton is now represented in all four New 
York museums which boast important col- 
lections of contemporary American art. At the 
Metropolitan Museum is his Cotton Pickers, 
purchased in 1933. His Homestead, recently 
included in the Jeu De Paume show in Paris, 
is owned by the Museum of Modern Art. 
Whitney Museum hangs his Evening Meal, 
in addition to the set of murals installed in 
the top floor of the museum. 


The Brooklyn work is on exhibition to- 
gether with a number of new acquisitions. 
Among these is a Van Gogh drawing—the 
first Van Gogh to come to Brooklyn which is 
a final pen and ink study for the artist’s 
painting The Cypresses. Others are a Tou- 
louse-Lautrec drawing of the artist’s mother, 
two Rowlandson water colors, and a drawing 


by Paul Klee. 





to create something distinctive for the period, 
but it must have ‘soil’—it must have a root 
somewhere. 

“While in former centuries art used to 
serve the Church, the sovereigns, the nobility 
and the education of the people, it is now 
more and more adapting itself to the powerful 
rhythm of our age of machinery and has, in 
many cases, become a herald of industry. In- 
dustry is giving our period its characteristic 
stamp.” 

Emily Genauer, art critic of the New York 
World Telegram, felt that she could not let 
such pro-fascist statements, bearing the im- 
print of Columbia University’s department of 
public information, go unchallenged. Not 
“when Hitler’s words at the opening of the 
House of German Art at Munich last Sum- 
mer, announcing that ‘the new and pure 
Aryan Germanic art must be uncontaminated 
by modernism’ and ‘modernistic painters and 
sculptors are dangerous lunatics who should 
be handed over to the State for sterilization 
to prevent them from passing on their un- 
fortunate heritage, still ring in American 
ears. Nor when the whole world knows that 
Germany's foremost painters, men like Karl 
Hofer, Kokoschka and George Grosz, to 
mention only a few, are at present living and 
working in exile.” 

So in “the comparative cool of the morning 
because this is bad weather to get excited 
in,” Miss Genauer trekked up to Morningside 
Heights to confirm what she had read. 

Miss Genauer: “What was the reaction of 
the modern artists of Austria, aware of the 
position of their colleagues in Germany, to 
the Anschluss?” 

Professor Zweybriick: “Oh, they didn’t pay 





much attention. They just went on working. 
Artists don’t care much about the government 
so long as they have freedom in which to 
work.” 

Miss Genauer: “Yet isn’t it Germany where 
all artists in order to pursue their vocation 
and exhibit their work, must become mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Art department of 
the general Reich Chamber of Culture at- 
tached to the Propaganda Ministry? Would 
you say that there is freedom for modern art- 
ists in Germany?” 

Professor Zweybriick: “I don’t know. As 
a matter of fact, what I say really refers to 
the applied arts rather than to the painters 
and sculptors, about whom I know little. I 
omy know that before the Anschluss there 
was such poverty in Austria that the re- 
nowned Wienerwerkstaette had to close shop 
because there were not enough moneyed peo- 
ple in Austria to buy their products. The 
Wienerwerkstaette was a co-operative venture, 
under the famous designer Joseph Hoffman, 
whereby Austria’s foremost industrial design- 
ers worked together to make available the 
finest modern china, glass, linen and decor.” 


Miss Genauer: “Would you consider that 
failure more calamitous than the official clos- 
ing by the German government of the Bau- 
haus, which was not a commercial venture at 
all but a school and educational laboratory 
known throughout the world for its advanced 
work in applied arts?” 

Professor Zweybriick: “I don’t know much 
about the Bauhaus. I do know however, that 
Germany today is producing superb examples 
of the crafts.” 

Miss Genauer: “Why then did Germany, in 
its pavilion at the International Exposition in 
Paris last Summer . . . like Russia, have no 
display of this sort of thing at all and in- 
stead devote its entire pavilion to government 
propaganda?” 

Professor Zweybriick: “I suppose they did 
what their program called for.” 

Miss Genauer: “You say that Mussolini’s 
emphasis on the past glories of the Roman 
Empire is influencing Italy’s modern art. 
How?” 

Professor Zweybriick: “I do not know 
about modern fine art in Italy. Again I am 
speaking only of the applied arts. Italy’s 
production of china, glass and other objects of 
decor has improved marvelously in the years 
since Mussolini came into power.” 

Miss Genauer: “So they have, as they have 
in the last ten years or so in most countries. 
Is Mussolini’s government sponsorship of the 
arts similar to the workings of the Federal 
Art Project here?” 

Professor Zweybriick: “I didn’t know that 
there was such a thing as government sponsor- 
ship of artists in this country. I do know that 
industrial design is achieving tremendous de- 
velopment in Italy. That is all the proof needed 
of a country’s prosperity. Under bad condi- 
tions artists do not produce such products.” 

Miss Genauer: “And yet, Professor, think 
of the 18th century in France, in the period 
preceding the Revolution, where the popu- 
lace was utterly desolate, and the finest Sevres 
china, tapestries, carpets and carved and gilded 
furniture were produced. Would you say there 
was prosperity then?” 

Professor Zwebriick: “What do I understand 
about all these things. I am only an artist.” 

By this time the morning was no longer 
“comparatively cool.” 





Boston Buys Meltsner Prints 

The Boston Museum recently acquired eight 
lithographs by Paul Meltsner. Several of the 
artist’s oils on the industrial scene were ac- 
quired by the Museum of Modern Western Art, 
Moscow, U. S. S. R. 
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Mrs. Libbey’s Loyalty 
Was American Art 


Some time ago Fortune Magazine ran an 
article on the Toledo Museum of Art, pre- 
senting the institution as one of the most 
outstanding in the country for its policy of 
democratizing art for its community. Annu- 
ally, 104% of the population of Toledo vis- 
its the museum, according to Fortune. 

The article traced the history of the mu- 
seum from its 1901 beginnings (with a mum- 
ified Egyptian cat as the only item in its 
collection) to its 1937 status of a collection 
valued at four millions, a five million dol- 
lar plant, a $400,000 annual income, and a 
capitalization of 16 millions. Except for 
$60,000 furnished by the city between 1920 
and 1925, the Toledo Museum of Art has 
received no public, taxpayers’ funds. 


The hero of the Fortune story was the 
late Edward D. Libbey, millionaire glassman 
who conceived the idea of the museum. Be- 
hind Libbey’s conception and financial sup- 
port was the administrative genius of the 
late George Washington Stevens, first di- 
rector of the museum. Edward Libbey died 
in 1925, leaving the museum trust funds and 
a residuary estate that totaled 17 millions. 
The year after, George Stevens, the “Pied 
Piper” in the “democratization” plan, “died 
leaving the direction of the museum in the 
hands of his understudy, the present direc- 
tor, Blake-More Godwin. 


Last March another staunch, if less con- 
spicuous friend of the Toledo Museum 
passed on, Florence Scott Libbey, widow of 
the founder. In the June Bulletin of the 
museum, a partial story of Mrs. Libbey’s 
interest in the museum is told. Her particu- 
lar love in art was for American painting 
expressed specifically in the building of a 
collection of art in the memory of her fa- 
ther, Maurice A. Scott. It was typical of 
Mrs. Libbey that she never considered the 
Maurice A. Scott Gallery complete or even 
adequate, and among her generous bequests 
to the museum was a fund which makes it 
possible to always make future additions to 
the collection. 


A few of the notable works in the Scott 
collection are described in the June Bulletin 
and the thread of American art history is fol- 
lowed through in the discussion of the works. 
One of the earliest artists represented is John 
Singleton Copley. The Pennsylvania boy who 
made good in London, Benjamin West, fol- 
lows chronologically in the collection. A small 
historical painting The Hero Returned, repre- 
sents the Quaker artist. 


American art history means nothing with- 
out a Stuart portrait and besides a replica of 
one of Stuart’s George Washingtons, the mu- 
seum owns a distinguished portrait of Sir 
Ashley Cooper. Next in the succession is 
Thomas Sully and with this artist, Toledo’s 
Scott collection is fortunate. His Portrait of 
Mrs. Burnett shows the artist at his best. 

Early American landscape painting of the 
Hudson River school provides a gap in the 
collection and the next artist is George Inness 
with a particularly representative example of 
the artist of his best, too, in Goose Girl. The 
visionary, Albert Pinkham Ryder, is repre- 
sented with The Spirit of Dawn and from 


Wins Pen and Brush Award 


Madeleine Park’s Balinese Head won the 
Malvina Hoffman sculpture prize at the sum- 


mer show current at the Pen and Brush 
Club, New York. The work was modeled in 
Bali on a recent trip there by Miss Park. 
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the dreamy Ryder the thread in the Scott 
Gallery goes on to the factual Homer with 
one of the best pictures the artist painted, 
Sunlight on the Coast. 

Blakelock’s representation in the Scott Gal- 
lery is one of which the museum is most 
proud. His Brook by Moonlight says the Bul- 
letin, is “not only Blakelock’s greatest accom- 
plishment but a masterpiece of American 
painting.” Swinging again from visionary to 
factualist, as American art does throughout its 
history, the Scott collection contains a char- 


Portrait of B. J. Bloomers: THomas Eakins 


acteristic portrait by Thomas Eakins, most 
naturalistic of Americans. The subject, B. J. 
Blommers, was a Dutch artist. 

Between each of these artists are many oth- 
ers, also milestonés in American art history, 
carrying the collection even into contemporary 
work. Modern American painting, however, 
is subjected to an unhurried eye by the Scott 
collection and, with the sober timelessness of 
a Roman Rota, the history of American art 
unfolds in Toledo provided with perpetuity by 
the enthusiasm of Florence Scott Libbey. 


The Goose Girl: Georce INNESS 








untain 


Landscape (1847): Tuomas CoLe 


Fantastic Thomas Cole Seen as a Realist 


Tuomas Cote, one of the fathers of Amer- 
ican landscape painting, has been re-evaluated 
in recent years. The Rhode Island School of 
Design acquired its first Cole in 1930 and this 
Spring it purchased a second landscape by 
the 19th century American. The latest ac- 
quisition is a Mountain Scene, done in 1874, 
the year before the artist died, and it shows 
Cole as not the fantastic painter of impos- 
sible scenes, but as a realist sticking close 
to nature in its most overpowering aspects. 

The earlier Cole is a landscape in the man- 
ner of Salvator Rosa in which the light, the 
mountain forms and the distances all combine 
into an unreal and other-worldly picture, 
charged with a romantic yearning for the in- 
finite. Describing the newer acquisition, Alex- 
ander Doerner, Rhode Island’s new director, 
sees a different Cole. 

“There is,” he writes in the Bulletin, “an 
almost confusing succession of towering rocks, 
forests, mountain water, and wooded suinmits. 
Among them man with his building and ac- 
tivities plays an ant-like role. As in the other 
painting, the real content of the picture lies 
in its typically romanticist yearning fer in- 
finity and eternity, the direct leap from the 
little ego to boundlessness. 

“However, here it is brought about by other 
means, namely, by the manner of reproducing 
actual reality. In this picture nothing is fan- 
tastic or impossible. The foreground scenery 
does not overlap what is behind and therefore 
cannot crowd the scenery of the middle dis- 
tance and the background, which is tradition- 
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ally the function of the ‘repoussoir.’ Thus, 
the mountains seem to grow up out of the 
foreground and threaten to move right out 
of the frame down upon us. 


“This is a type of romantic composition as 
it was executed in Germany in the early part 
of the 19th century. For this reason I believe 
it possible that Cole may have been directly 
or indirectly influenced by the German Roman- 
ticists; for instance by Kaspar David Fried- 
rich’s Alpine Scene, or by the two even 
more similar pictures by Anton Koch, depict- 
ing the Schmadriba-Bach, which all follow 


the same construction. 


“In this case Cole’s adaptation of these ex- 
amples was quite independent. The technique 
and presentation are entirely his own. He 
clung more to reality than the Germans did. 
His work was also more realistic than, for 
instance, the poem, ‘Monument Mountain,’ 
by his friend William Cullen Bryant. Evident- 
ly, in his later years Cole was concerned with 
interpreting the infinite splendor of nature 
as impressively as possible without losing the 
ground under his feet. One cannot deny that 
he succeeded.” 





Art Gets a Lift 

The Decorative Arts wing at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago will have a less lonely life 
next year as a new elevator is being provided 
for the leg-weary. Also, the wing is to be en- 
larged at the South end with a 115’ x 66’ addi- 
tion to the gallery space. 


Durand to ‘Pop’ Hart 


FivE PAINTINGS in the field of American 
landscape covering a period of nearly eighty 
years have been acquired recently by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The earliest 
work is a View of the Catskills by Ashur B. 
Durand who, along with Thomas Cole, is con- 
sidered a founder of American landscape 
painting. The period of brilliant craftsman- 
ship—the latter nineteenth century—is_rep- 
resented by a Grey Day on the Lagoons by 
William Merritt Chase, while a more recent 
American artistic propensity, commentating, 
is seen in an early picture by the late William 
Glackens and two watercolors by the late 
“Pop” Hart. 


A contrast in the early training of these 
artists provides an interesting note to the 
paintings and to the changes in American 
culture that have contributed to the develop- 
ment of our art. Ashur B. Durand (1796- 
1886) received his early training as an ap- 
prentice to an engraver—a commercial occu- 
pation of great importance in his day. The 
two latter artists received their artistic bap- 
tism as newspaper illustrators in the days 
before the cameraman. Chase, an example 
of the Munich training, had no commercial 
background and set out as a young man 
determined to become a portrait painter of 
renown at the outset of his career. 


In his View of the Catskills, Durand is best 
seen as the precursor of the Hudson River 
school of landscape. “The fine treatment of 
warm afternoon light,” writes Charles C. 
Cunningham in the Museum Bulletin, “the 
broad handling of the background, the splen- 
did rendering of cloud affects, and in general 
the acute observation of nature, antedate and 
compare favorably with the best work of In- 
ness and Martin.” In the Chase picture, 
coming before the interest in impressionistic 
light, Mr. Cunningham finds “a brief short- 
hand with its charming color accents recalling 
the work of Guardi or Boudm in treating 
similar subjects, and a sensitiveness to tone 
reminiscent of Whistler.” 


The Glackens oil, done before the artist 
became influenced by Renoir, reveals the il- 
lustrator in the man, and in direct broad 
manner it recalls Manet. The subject, Flying 
Kites, Montmartre, painted in Paris in 1906, 
is a study of the warm afternoon light in 
Paris with a silhouetting of forms and shad- 
ows and distant blue hazes above the houses 
which are topped by a slanting sunlight. 


The two “Pop” Harts are caricatures in two 
different moods. One, Palisade Amusement 
Park, shows the newspaper illustrator work- 
ing at top recording speed with his own 
stenographic code that is distinguished for 
its economy of line and wash. The other pic- 
ture, Sultan’s Tomb, Fez, is a reminder that 
“Pop” Hart was a wanderer all his life and 
that he reached some of the most distant 
shores. A beloved vagabond, spurning ortho- 
doxy wherever he met it, “Pop” Hart’s recog- 
nition has been slow in coming. “Today,” 
writes Mr. Cunningham, “his position is as- 
sured.” 





By Living Frenchmen 


The San Francisco Museum has made three 
important additions to its collection of living 
French painters, through the Albert M. Bender 
Purchase Fund. They are: Petit Palais by 
Maurice Utrillo, Port of Honfleur by Othon 
Friesz and Willows in Winter by Marcel Gro- 
maire. The three canvases, said to be the 
finest yet made by the museum in this field, 
were brought from Paris by the Courvoisier 
Galleries of San Francisco. 
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Syracuse Honored 


With the announcement of the dates for 
this year’s Robineau Memorial ceramic show, 
Oct. 27-Nov. 21, Miss Anna Olmstead, direc- 
tor of the Syracuse Museum which stages this 
annual outstanding ceramic event, has an- 
nounced that a selection of 100 examples from 
this year’s exhibit has been requested by the 
Golden Gate Exposition in San Francisco. 

The show, which has been open to all 
American ceramicists for the past seven years 
will be open this season for the first time to 
Canadian artists. As in former years it will 
travel through the country and much of the 
itinerary has already been booked. A pros- 
pectus giving all particulars concerning prizes 
offered and entry cards is to be issued early in 
September. The closing date for the arrival of 
the pieces in Syracuse has been set at October 
15. 

Serving on the jury of selection and award 
and the body which is to make the selection 
of the 100 pieces for the Golden Gate display 
are: chairman, William M. Milliken, director 
of the Cleveland Museum; R. Guy Cowan 
representing the American Ceramic Society; 
Waylande Gregory, sculptor; Walter H. Siple, 
director, Cincinnati Art Museum; and a Cali- 
fornia committee: Dorothy Liebes, connected 
with the Golden Gate’s decorative art sec- 
tion; Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, director 
of the San Francisco Museum; and Reginald 
Poland, director of the San Diego Museum. 





‘Pink Smoke’ 


“A TRAIN of pink smoke” is what the Los 
Angeles Times critic, Arthur Millier terms 
the utterances of the Federal Art Project 
consultant, Emanuel Benson, who recently 
stopped off at Los Angeles on a country-wide 
official tour. In his column “Brush Strokes,” 
Millier criticizes the well known critic and 
museum man for his “philosophy” and writes 
that “there is no mistaking Mr. Benson’s 
slant.” 

“In his public lecture,” continues the Coast 
critic, “Mr. Benson made hash of the ‘journal- 
ist critics,’ belittled artists such as Leon Kroll, 
Benton, Curry, Grant and Marsh, who have 
made the mistake of making a living out of 
their work, and informed us that the good 
artists were modestly concealed, presumably 
where only he could see them. Then he un- 
reeled a series of slides representing a small 
proportion of Art Project work, principally 
from New York and Chicago. Almost all of 
it had a familiar cast—it might have been 
done by cartoonists for the New Masses. A 
thoroughly depressing mess, it groaned with 
the wrongs of the workers. A running fire of 
comment made it clear that the important 
thing in being an artist was to be conscious 
of the class struggle.” 


eee 


Ford Motors Knows 


In the August issue of Scribner’s, Frank 
Caspars, who is associated with the Ferargil 
Galleries, New York, has contributed an il- 
lustrated article, “Surrealism in Overalls.” 
Caspars finds that the Surrealist movement 
which was ridiculed not so long ago by prac- 
tical people is being eyed a bit lovingly by 
business today. No less a practical firm than 
the Ford Automobile Co., uses it in its adver- 
tising in a poster entitled “Watch the Fords 
Go By” which is a close-up of an eyeball 
pierced with the V-8 symbol. Miro, Magritte, 
de Chirico and Dali exert influence in the 
make-up of a number of ads reproduced. 
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August Landscape; EvuceNne TRENTHAM 


Denver Show Strongest in Watercolors 


WATERCOLORS—“transient medium of a tran- 
sient nation”—provide the strongest section 
in the 44th Annual Exhibition Denever Art 
Museum, current until August 15. The show, 
selected by Daniel Catton Rich acting in the 
capacity of a one-man jury, comprises more 
than 150 paintings, prints, sculptures, and 
crafts, and draws talent from all parts of the 
country. 

The exhibition is remarkable “for its con- 
sistency and the fact that it looks extraor- 
dinarily well on the wall,” in the opinion of 
Denver’s director, Donald J. Bear, who reviews 
the exhibition in the Rocky Mountain News. 
“The strongest and most interesting section,” 
he writes, “is the watercolor group containing 
53 entries from 35 artists. It is quite possible 
that the recently held national watercolor ex- 
hibition had some effect upon building up this 
section.” 

The main annual award, the Edward J. 
Yetter prize for the best oil landscape, was 
awarded this year to Eugene Trentham for his 
large canvas August Landscape. “Trentham 
has done a very solid and commendable piece 
of painting in this picture,” writes Bear, in 
which he has presented his panoramic subject 
matter with forceful, stylized objectivity. There 
is a sullen grimness in color, but space and 
solidity, coupled with this color, give a new 
definition to our local landscape.” 

The popular prize of $50 was awarded to 
George Bancroft for his painting, Looking 


Backward, a picture in which Bear finds 
“evidence of the artist’s steady progression 
in painting what has proven to be one of the 
most difficult types of subjects.” A group of 
five honorable mentions were awarded. In the 
oil section these were given to Lew E. Davis 
for Late Afternoon at the Little Daisy, and 
to William Earl Singer for Man with a Pick. 
Honorable mention in the watercolor section 
was given to Chris Ritter for Fall Landscape; 
in the print section, to Walter K. Frame for 
Furnace Man; and in the sculpture section 
to R. Phillips Sanderson for his wood Warrier. 

Among the many works found worthy of 
mention in his reviews, the Denver director 
mentioned B. J. O. Nordfeldt for his Febru- 
ary Landscape “one of the brightest spots in 
the show;” Albert Byron Olson’s “exquisitely 
painted” Alhambra; Louise E. Ronnebeck’s 
direct portrait of her daughter Ursula; John 
E. Thompson’s convincing Barbados Sam; and 
Frank Vavra’s dramatic One Night. Among 
the sculptures singled out by the critic were 
Marvin Mountain’s monumental figure, Nep- 
tune, Carl Benton Compton’s woodcarving 
Juju, and work by Constance Bouck, Jean 
Kohn, Eunice Welch, Bo Kirchner, Polly Her- 
rington and Mathilde Schafer. 





“Were To SHow:” Regular listing of open 
exhibitions will begin with the September 1 
issue of THe Art Dicest. 
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Approaching Storm: Eucene Boupin 


‘Fifty Famous’ Meet in Newport Show 


Names rarely linked together in art shows 
such as Modigliani and Winslow Homer, Al- 
bert Ryder and Pierre Roy, and others—will 
rub elbows in Newport, R. I. this month at 
an exhibition of “Fifty Famous Painters” ar- 
ranged for the Art Association by Maynard 
Walker of the Walker Galleries, New York. 
The show, opening August 5 and continuing 
until the 19th, will fill the association’s main 
galleries on Bellevue Avenue with one of the 
most distinguished group of paintings to come 
to Newport. 

The Walker anthology of the “fifty famous,” 
arranged with co-operation of many other 
galleries, museums and private collectors, holds 
together on one count, despite the diversity of 
style, age and nationality of the artists rep- 
resented. The unifying harmony lies in the 
personal standard of quality of each work 
and in the established reputation of its crea- 
tor. The show includes only 19th and 20th 
century artists. 

One of the high spots in the show is the 
early Homer oil, Snap the Whip, which is 
considered one of the finest of Homer’s early 
works. It was bought many years ago by the 
Butler Art Institute in Youngstown, O., and 
has hung there ever since. The work was sent 
East once before a year ago for the Whitney 
Museum exhibition of Homer’s work. A rare 
Sargent, painted when the artist was only 
twenty-four years old on a trip to Normandy 
is another attraction. Other nineteenth century 


Americans represented are Whistler, Ryder, 
La Farge, Eakins. 

Probably one of the most interesting of the 
French paintings of the last century which 
Mr. Walker has secured for the show is Ap- 
proaching Storm by Eugene Boudin, who Mr. 
Walker considers “too little appreciated in 
America.” Boudin, naturalistic painter of the 
sea and seashore was the teacher of Claude 
Monet, the first impressionist, and it is as a 
link between the Barbizon and Impressionist 
schools that the artist has taken his place. 
The painting Approaching Storm is considered 
by Mr. Walker as one of the most important 
by the artist and this is the first time it has 
been exhibited in America. 

Other Frenchmen included in the show are 
better known. Three of Toulouse-Lautrec’s cir- 
cus drawings have been loaned by M. Knoedler 
& Co.; additional works are by Degas, Renoir, 
Constantin Guys, and there is an unusual wa- 
tercolor of the African Coast by Delacroix. 

In the contemporary section the French list 
runs the gamut of well known names: Picasso, 
Derain, Maillol, Segonzac, Roy, Dufy, Forain, 
Laurencin, and others. Among the more recent 
and contemporary Americans represented are: 
Arthur B. Davies, George Luks, Robert Hen- 
ri, Guy duBois, Walt Kuhn, George Grosz, 
Burchfield, J. S. Curry, Doris Lee, Alexander 
James, Gwen John, Mahonri Young and others. 

In all there are 80 paintings to represent 
the fifty artists. 





W.P.A. Teachers Show 


A large W.P.A. art show by the art teach- 
ers employed on the project in New York 
has been assembled at the New York Fed- 
eral Art Gallery until August 11. More than 
100 items are included in the exhibition to 
show the work of those acting as mentors 
to the government art instruction program. 
There are now more than 300 artists em- 
ployed as teachers, most of whom have had 
no formal teaching experience. 





Research in Artists’ Materials 

One of the major accomplishments of the 
Federal Art Project is the setting up of a lab- 
oratory for testing and research in artists’ 
materials. This department has now been in 
operation for months and has collected much 
information about oil paints. Frank W. Ster- 
ner is technical director and the address is 
Federal Art Project, 881 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. 
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Part One at Rockport 

Part One of the Rockport Art Association’s 
18th annual has occupied the association’s 
galleries in Rockport, Mass., for the past 
month, furnishing one of the main shows on 
the New England summer calendar. Dorothy 
Grafly, reviewing the exhibition for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, writes, “the flavor of the 
show is that of a serious, often an experimental 
art, not always achieving its objective, but 
rescued by personal viewpoints from the mon- 
otony of the mediocre.” 

Outstanding as a newcomer in the show, in 
Miss Grafly’s opinion, was Susumu Hirota. 





Contemporaries at McCutcheon’s 
McCutcheon’s, the long established Fifth 
Avenue store, has just opened a new gallery 
for the regular display of American paintings 
“which are suitable for use in Modern and 
Period room.” The opening exhibition, ar- 
ranged through the Boyer Galleries, features 
the work of David Burliuk and Harold Weston. 





, 


Why Americanism?P 


ARE FLOODS AND DUST STORMS the only real 
indications of a definite American school? And 
why must the West be singled out as being na- 
tive and artists of the East always accused of 
having “foreign influence.” Theresa F. Bern- 
stein has become angry with the so-called 
scene and in an article—“The American Art- 
ist—Who is He?”—she accuses many more 
American artists besides herself, of having 
been influenced by European schools. Her ar- 
ticle was inspired by the Texas Centennial 
number of Tue Art Dicest which, in refer- 
ring to the American section, said: 

“Paintings by living American artists nat- 
urally reflect the various influences which beat 
down like so many spotlights upon the artist 
of the present day. . . Sidney Laufman, B. J. 
O. Nordfelt, S. Ostrowsky, Theresa Bernstein 
and William Meyerowitz as well as Agnes 
Tait, Louis Ritman, Francis Chapin and Rob- 
ert Phillip show a blend of European in- 
fluences—as is to be expected—but tempered 
and sustained by an American point of view.” 

But what Miss. Bernstein fails to point out 
when she mentions Eakins, Bellows, Hopper 
and Winslow Homer as having foreign in- 
fluences is that these painters do not have the 
European touch as definitely as the above men- 
tioned. Still her article bears much food for 
thought. 

“The Southwest is characterized by the 
‘American scene,” begins Miss Bernstein. 
“Why the East, which is supposed to be far 
more native, is in for much lombasting is 
hard to understand, as the whole cradle of 
American liberty was founded in New En- 
gland and in the eastern states. The Revolu- 
tion was fought here and the Declaration of 
Independance conceived. It is, and should be, 
the inspiration of every artist who by chance 
or design lives here among these influences. 
Perhaps being closer to the curb of foreign 
policies and geographical cultural influences 
we may have something to do with a sphere 
of change, but the West is not far away from 
things as you would have us believe. And so 
far floods and dust storms are the only real 
indications of any difference in pattern in our 
American scene. If Iowa is so desirable after 
Paris for any of the regional heroes of paint- 
ing, is it not because they are playing their 
pipes for the pride of the local Chambers of 
Congress? And if their source of revenue had 
not shifted to their home towns, I doubt very 
much whether Americanism as such would 
have been able to sustain them. 

“Why did artists go to Paris in the first 
place? And why wasn’t America good enough 
for them before the depression? The Statue 
of Liberty is a pretty good symbol of our na- 
tional aspiration even though it was conceived 
by a Frenchman. The present tendencies are 
to grasp it so firmly around the neck that 
it is gagged altogether by our ballyhoos of 
Americana. Do the visitors to our shores seem 
to see a caricature of liberty inspecting them 
with a spy glass and saying, “Abandon all 
your wisdom, your backgrounds and your cul- 
tures if you would enter here?” 

“French art is taboo. It reeks of abstraction. 
So say our critics. Mr. Forbes-Watson declares 
that our real American artists were closer to 
the soil. Yet it seems that one cannot distin- 
guish English art from the variety that we 
call native. Mr. Watson cites W. S. Mount, 
Eakins, Sloan, Bellows, Hopper, etc., as ex- 
amples of outstanding American artists. An- 
alyzing them, England has much claim over 
Mount, as it has over Sloan, who is indebted 
to Cruikshank, Keene, Rowlandson, Hogarth 
and the whole school of geniuses of their day. 
[Please turn to page 19] 
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San Francisco Plans 


Rotanp J. McKinney has traveled more 
than 14,000 miles since January scouting the 
400 canvases which will illustrate American 
painting at San Francisco’s Golden Gate Ex- 
position next year. According to Mr. McKin- 
ney, former director of the Baltimore Museum, 
“practically all of the artists we have invited 
have agreed to paint for the show this Sum- 
mer, which approach we suspect will allow 
for an extraordinarily vigorous ensemble.” 

A sketchy background of earlier canvases 
will be included in the American painting 
section, but, writes Mr. McKinney, “emphasis 
is being placed on our contemporary men be- 
cause we believe in their accomplishments and 
are of the opinion that the time is a propitious 
one to direct nation-wide attention to their 
talents. Besides the better known names in 
American painting, a considerable part of the 
exhibition will be devoted to what we call 
‘A Nod to the Future,’ in which accomplished 
young painters, unknown outside their respec- 
tive regions, will exhibit.” 

Aside from American painting, the Fine 
Arts Building at the Golden Gate Exposition 
will house sections devoted to Old Masters, 
19th Century French Paintings, Oriental Art, 
Contemporary Decorative Arts and Modern 
European Paintings. 

Langdon Warner is organizing the Pacific 
Basin Division; Dr. Walter Heil, the Old 
Master, 19th Century French and Contempo- 
rary European sections; and Dorothy Liebes, 
the Contemporary Decorative Arts department. 





500 Gallons 


THE great white, god, Quetzalcoatl, who 
cometh like a thunderbolt into the Baker 
Library reading room at Dartmouth college, 
and departs on a raft of snakes with a look 
that makes weaker ones shudder, will soon 
have a less wrathful mural colleague at Han- 
over. Dartmouth is having another mural 
painted, this time by one of her sons, Walter 
Beach Humphrey, ’14, who has, according to 
the New York Herald Tribune, chosen the 
theme of jovial Eleazar Wheelock. 

The famous Orozco murals in the Baker 
Library depict the exploits of the ancient pre- 
Columbian gods of America and not a smile 
is in the whole set of panels. Humphrey’s 
murals, which will be installed in the rath- 
skellar of the new Thayer Hall, will abound 
in smiles. Wheelock, founder of Dartmouth, 
was the hero-in the dispersal of some 500 
gallons of rum to the Indians, an exploit cele- 
brated by a favorite Dartmouth song, and the 
murals will depict the founder presiding like 
a King Cole ladling out the rum with the 
words of the song as a running rubric com- 
mentary. 

In a jingle published in the Alumni News, 
Humphrey gave his fellow graduates a pledge 
on what to expect in the murals. In part it 
goes as follows: 

“Tll never go ‘Mex,’ I'll picture no necks 

Ground down ‘neath a rebel’s rough shoe; 
My forms aboriginous will all be indigenous 

To the haunts that as students we knew.” 





Bache Closed for Summer 

Since the opening of the Bache Collection 
in New York last November, 31,000 persons 
have visited the Fifth Avenue old master mu- 
seum. The collection has closed for the sum- 
mer and will be reopened September 27 and 
thereafter on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays, 11 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
Cards of admission may be obtained free upon 
written application to the Custodian, (Mrs.) 
Mary Duggett Benson, 814 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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Richardson’s Barn: THomas Craic 


Water Colors Featured at San Diego 


Water cotors have taken possession of the 
Fine Arts Gallery, Balboa Park, San Diego. 
Three outstanding aquarelle exhibitions are 
being held during the summer, and there is 
also a course in water color sketching di- 
rected by James Couper Wright. 

The California water color group, assembled 
by the San Francisco Museum of Art and 
circulated by the American Federation of 
Arts, occupies two galleries. Outstanding ex- 
amples are found in the work of Victor Arnau- 
toff, Lee Blair, Erle Loran and Thomas Craig. 
Arnautoff shows the influence of his teacher, 
Diego Rivera, in the red and green Coxcomb; 
Lee Blair, color director for motion picture 
cartoons, shows Front Lawn, painted from his 
doorstep; while Craig is represented with 
Richardson’s Barn, full of mountain peace. Erle 
Loran, assistant art director of the California 
University, is partial to delicate pastel tones 
in his Waterfront, Oakland. 

Both pleasing and satisfying is the descrip- 
tion given to the water color section of the 
10th Annual Southern California Show, which 
is being shown along with the painting sec- 


tion, during August. Winfield Scott Hoskins 
won the $50 Leisser-Farnham water color prize 
for After Mass, Rex Brandt was given the 
Fine Arts Society prize of $25 for Goat Lot 
and On the Road to San Jacinto, while hon- 
orable mentions went to Gladys Aller for 
Helen and to Henry M. Hesse for Drydock, 
Newport, a night study. 

The prizes given in the oil section were: 
The Fine Arts Society painting prize of $50, 
to Gordon Kenneth Grant, for Eagle Dance; 
honorable mention to Ejnar Hansen for Cello 
Player, to Clarence K. Hinkle for Oak Woods, 
and to Ivan Messenger for It All Comes out 
in the Wash. The Mrs. Walter Harrison Fish- 
er sculpture prize of $50 was given to the 
wooden Colt by Peter Ganine, the Society’s 
sculpture award of $25 to Dan Dickey for his 
stone sculpture Olympia. Eugenia Everett and 
Allen Ullman won the sculpture honorable 
mention. 

Water colors by Donna Schuster and James 
Couper Wright may also be seen during Au- 
gust, along with a special exhibition of Swed- 
ish paintings, prints and craft work. 





Why Americanism? 

[Continued from page 18] 

Bellows, in spite of his distinctly American 
subject matter was influenced by Manet in all 
his work. This is no crime, as good art is hard 
to find, whatever its origin. Yet two of our 
well-known artists, Whistler and Sargent, were 
almost altogether English in their lives and in 
their work. 

“Currier & Ives have a strong English pat- 
tern, as have all our illustrators and all our 
water colorists of any distinction. Thomas 
Eakins studied in Paris and Winslow Homer 
worked for Harper’s. We all know how dis- 
tinctly English that influence was. Regional- 
ism may be a current disease today, but if 
we are to have an American art here of per- 


manent growth we must first find walls for it 
and these walls may be in any American home. 
Museums must do more than just invite art- 
ists and honor them by exhibiting their work. 
They must set about raising those thousands 
to make exhibitions possible and to see that 
the artist receives a fee that will enable him 
to continue his work.” 





Which Are You, Lapis? 


“TI see a group of mural artists have applied 
for membership in the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Plasterers and Paperhangers,” says the 
peerless painter, P. Lapis Lazuli. “There’s 
something about the title of that organization 
that makes me think I would fit in with those 
boys, too.” 
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Opinions of French Critics 
[Continued from page 9] 


popular scenes. There what one supposes to 
be produced through an excess of refine- 
ment seems curiously related to the examples 
grouped in the room devoted to popular art; 
pictures such as are to be seen in our pro- 
vincial cafes, and showing through a half 
century landscape and anecdotal pictures. It 
seems as if there is a circle within which the 
artists are turning around, most of them com- 
ing back to this point of departure which 
few are called to overstep: craftsmanship, 
there finding the stuff of their dreams.” 


Any direct commitments on the part of critics 
concerning contemporary American painting 
were rare. One critic, however, the well known 
Francois Fosca in Je Suis Partout, tracing 
the foreign influences that dogged American 
art through the first two of the three cen- 
turies, noted that the artists tried in the 20th 
century to break these ties. “One cannot say, 
frankly,” he adds, “that the result is happy. 
Contemporary painting in the United States 
leaves a deceiving impression: the impression 
of an art created by intelligent, hardworking 
people but completely lacking in artistic sen- 
sitivity. They produce an art which is radi- 
cally artificial, the same way that artificial 
silk or artificial wool are synthetic products. 
I must add to this fact: a good number of 
the artists seem from their names (naming 
several) to belong to the Jewish race. I should 
not be astonished if this artificiality of Amer- 
ican art should not be due to the Jewish spir- 
it, a spirit essentially intellectual, more adept 
at abstract concepts than at the perception 
of plastic beauty which is concrete.” 

“No,” concludes Fosca, “the art in which 
the United States has shown its peculiar char- 
acteristics is architecture, and even more than 
architecture, the motion picture, a new art, 
an art which is industrial rather than aesthet- 
ic, and which can ignore the antique tradi- 
tions of Europe. I would give all the paint- 
ings in the United States for a few meters of 
their films.” 


Expatriates Praised 


The unanimity with which the critics show- 
ered praise upon the three expatriates, Sar- 
gent, Whistler, and Mary Cassatt approached 
the occult. One critic arose in tempestuous in- 
dignation to see that Sargent, “audacious 
prestidigitator of the pencil,” was represented 
with only one tiny visiting card, and that 
Mary Cassatt — “she who, greater than a 


Hitler Opens Art Show 


Chancellor Adolf Hitler opened the Ger- 
man National Art Exhibition in Munich on 
July 10 by reaffirming his determination “to 
invest the cultural program of Germany with 
a magnitude unparalleled in the history of its 
people.” The primary purpose of the exhibi- 
tion, he said, “is to afford serious minded Ger- 
man artists the opportunity to display their 
products and to encourage the German peo- 
ple to buy them.” 


Hitler’s speech, according to the New York 
Times, was confined to the arts and culture 
as interpreted by the National Socialist State. 
“The Germany of the 20th century,” he de- 
clared, “is the Germany of the people of this 
century. This people is newly awakened to a 
reafirmation of all that is beautiful, strong 
and vital. Strength and beauty are the bugle 
calls of this new age; clarity and logic com- 
mand its inspirations. Whoever aspires to be 
an artist in this century must dedicate him- 
self to this century which has no room for 
the cultural ‘Neanderthal man,’ and least of 
all in National Socialist Germany.” 
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Horse, Weathervane: Artist UNKNON 


Rosalba Carriére, was, because of her grace 
and sensitivity, the equal of her master, De- 
gas!”—was represented so insufficiently. On 
the art of the more native 19th century Amer- 
icans the critics showed a divergence of taste. 
To Pierre de Columbier, in Candide, “Homer 
is deceiving. How could the same man have 
painted both the picture of the Croquet, 
charming and with distinguished color, and 
the maritime scenes with a theatrical banali- 
ty? Eakins touches us more: his strength, his 
primitive sincerity excludes him from ac- 
cepted formulas.” J. B. in Jllustration saw 
in the entire history of American art only 
two wholly independent spirits, Homer and 
Eakins. Lucie Mauzauric in Vendredi, wrote 
that Copley and Stuart are far behind the 
English portraitists. “Homer, Ryder and Ea- 
kins” she wrote, “are unequal, and, at times, 
frankly disagreeable. The works of Mary Cas- 
satt and Whistler have a more authentic ring 
” 

Andre Villeboef, well known critic for the 
literary weekly, Gringoire, was throughout 
his entire review hotly and righteously indig- 
nant at the assemblers of the exhibition at 
for the “injustice” it did to the United States. 
It was he who demanded why Sargent and 
Cassatt were so poorly represented in the 
face of a number of secondary artists who so 
encumber the walls. “Eakins who is nothing 
but a dry analyst of a cold atmosphere, Ryder 
of a wet one. It would seem, however, that 
to give the degree of height of an art, it 
would be better, as with mountains, to show 
their peaks rather than their valleys. In the 
contemporary portion . . . huge rooms follow 
upon each other, liberally displaying paint- 





London Sees “Degenerate Art” 


The works of 53 artists who were included 
in Nazi Germany’s exhibition of “degenerate 
art” last year were exhibited in London dur- 
ing July, according to a special dispatch from 
Robert P. Post to the New York Times. The 
show was arranged by Mme. Irmgard Burch- 
ard, a Swiss, who has long been associated 
with the contemporary German school, with 
the backing of a distinguished committee of 
English artists and patrons, among them Au- 
gustus John and Sir Kenneth Clark, director 
of the National Gallery. Every exhibitor is 
under some sort of Nazi ban, either because 
he is non-Aryan or because his art does not 
fit in with the cultural specifications of the 
present regime. 

Mr. Post wrote: “This writer is no art critic, 
and his opinion is worth less than nothing 
from the artistic point of view. That being 
understood, be it recorded that he enjoyed 
the exhibition to the utmost. Only a few of 
the oil paintings of the entire 400 on view were 
futuriestic cubistic or modernistic in any 
shape. Most were of a school that any ordinary 





ings of the so-called avant garde, which con. 
tain the germs of an academic death, just 
like all other academisms. Painting justly 
called ‘international,’ without origin, without 
taste, marked only by an originality which 
accentuates the indecency of its arrogance, 
the puerility of its vanity. Already out of 
fashion with us (it never attracted any but a 
few complacent snobs), nothing particularly 
American distinguishes it, and one can only 
smile in front of that daubed image signed 
Blume (South of Scranton by Peter Blume), 


beneficiently crowned by the Carnegie In. 
stitute.” 


U. S. Not So Young 


In the gracious salutations that introduce 
most of the reviews, the French critics pro- 
vide some illuminating comments concerning 
the United States. “Most French people know 
nothing of American painting except the por- 
trait of Whistler’s Mother in the Louvre (also 
at this exhibition),” according to Lucie Ma- 
zauric in Vendredi. Raymond Galoyer, in 
Aube, wrote that “For us, America is identi- 
fied with the skyscrapers, the moving picture 
and the four-seated automobile. We are used 
to seeing their patrons of art buy master- 
pieces to be imported across the Atlantic, 
generously help our country with gifts to re- 
store our monuments, and we have the idea 
that Americans are interested in these mat- 
ters of art because they have no art them- 
selves.” The correspondent for the Gazette de 
Charleroi expressed the surprise of an in- 
dulgent uncle. “What! The young United 
States, which we think of as still in its in- 
fancy—can they offer us a spectacle of three 
centuries of historic endeavor?” He answered 
his question: “Eh, yes! The United States is 
not as young as we have thought.” This 
writer admits that formerly “For us, the citi- 
zen of the United States was Mylord Dollar, 
America in our eyes was Rockefeller, the 
dimes, the merchants of Philadelphia, the 


packers of Chicago, the bankers of New 
York.” 


A beautiful catalogue with historical in- 
troductions to the six main sections of the 
show and illustrated with more than 100 re- 
productions was issued for the exhibition 
which lasted from May through July. The 
United States show formed one of a series 
of foreign exhibitions which are being pre- 
sented by the Museum of the Jeu de Paume. 
Preceding the United States were exhibitions 


of Catalonian, Austrian, Portuguese and Eng- 
lish art. 





person could appreciate for their strength and 
drawing.” 

The catalogue is careful to say that every 
work by a German living in that country is 
exhibited without the consent of the artist. 





San Diego Art Fiesta 

The Spanish Village Art Center of Balboa 
Park, San Diego, is preparing for its second 
Annual Art Fiesta, an open house conclave 
of artists and public to be held from Sept. 1 
to 5. There will be an exhibition in the 
main gallery open to all Southern California 
artists, and three cash prizes will be awarded: 
$50 first award in oil, $25 first in water color 
and $25 first in sculpture. 

Entertainment will continue throughout the 
Fiesta. Studios will be open to the public, 
artists will sketch in the village streets, and 
a “queen” will be crowned. R. Wendell Has- 
tings has written an historical play for the 
Fiesta, depicting dramatic incidents in the 
life of El Greco. Further information may be 
obtained from Maude Elliott, 7739 Exchange 
Place, La Jolla, Cal. 
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Pocono Landscape: THomas Nason (Wood Engraving) 


































































































Pocono Group Publishes New Nason Print 


DraFTInc one of its best known interpreters 
from New England’s countryside, the Buck 
Hill Art Association at Buck Hill Falls, Penn- 
sylvania, has recently published for its mem- 
bers a new wood engraving by Thomas Nason 
depicting the green-carpeted, rolling Pocono 
mountains instead of elm-shaded New Eng- 
land. 

Last May the artist was induced to spend 
several days at the Buck Hill Falls Inn in 
order to “feel” the Poconos and at that time 
he made the preliminary sketches for the 
print which has now been published. This, 
together with a few prints done in Bucks 
County last year, mark the first departures 
by Nason from his favorite sketching grounds, 
his native New England. 

Distinguished for the simplicity of its mass- 
ing of soft greys, the print is technically one 
of Nason’s best. No more than three or four 
idiomatic strokes of the burin are used in the 
multiplication of tiny white areas that build 
up into an intimate sweep of wooded hills, a 


distant farmer’s field, a grassy copse and 
closeby greensward with trees and flowers. 

The Buck Hill Art Association, founded in 
1933 by a group of persons who live near or 
visit this picturesque section of Pennsylvania, 
has become more active each year. It all 
started from the innovation of a one-man 
show given to Cullen Yates, who lives in the 
region of the Poconos. The sale of several 
works from this exhibition was a surprise 
to those who staged it and detecting a latent 
love for art among the Pocono-lovers, an as- 
sociation was formed through the efforts of 
Yates, Alexander Wall, who is director of the 
New York Historical Society, De Witt Lock- 
man and John Taylor Arms, artists. Since its 
founding the association has sold more than 
40 oils and 55 prints for its artist exhibitors, 
and it has acquired for its own collection 
through bequests and purchases prizes twelve 
oils. The publication of a print has become a 
feature each year in the association’s member- 
ship. 





‘Little Agitations’ 


WHAT MANNER of man is a print expert? 
One apparently not with his “little agitations” 
which, though they cause no great reverbera- 
tions in the world without, do increase the 
knowledge of the specialty of prints, and hence 
the record of human impulses, ideals, and 
ideas. A few typical little curatorial agita- 
tions are recounted in the current issue of 
the New York Public Library Bulletin by 
Frank Weitenkampf, in an article entitled 
“New Notes on Old Prints.” 

“There are certain old prints which have 
come to a definite resting place in the finality 
of printed catalogues,’ writes the library’s 
curator. “They have been subjected to the 
microscopic eye of analyzing criticism and 
research, and it seems that nothing remains 
to be said about them. Then, one fine day, 
some one discovers a discrepancy between a 
given impression and the apparently final 
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printed descriptions, and the fact is stated in 
print, and the writer has his hour of the 
excitement of discovery. The thrill is there, 
even if the matter is really a mystery not 
cleared up. 


“Such a yet unanswered query is posed by 
an impression of Lucas van Leyden’s wood- 
cut Adam and Eve, acquired by this Library 
in 1937. Comparing it with other available 
impressions or reproductions, it appears that 
it lacks the break in the block to the right 
of the tree, that it is bland in the upper right 
corner, and that the leaf to the left of this 
blank space has a shape differing from that 
of the same leaf in other impressions. Also, 
in some of the latter, some of the leaves near 
the upper right corner end in the thick bor- 
der line, while in the Library’s impression 
they end below it; likewise, in the latter the 
border line at the lower right corner is 
straight, while in the print formerly in the 
collection of Frederick August 11 of Saxony 





it curves upward. As yet, no explanation has 
come in reply to queries, and speculation may 
proceed unfettered. 


“Another apparently unsettled question is 
that of the technique used in the engraving 
by Giulio Campagnola, Woman Reclining in a 
Landscape (Passavant II; Hind 8), which is 
to be dealt with tentatively in a forthcoming 
article in the Bulletin. 


“Furthermore, in this Library’s latest rec- 
ord of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century prints 
in its Print Room, there is listed under H. 
S. Beham a St. Catherine to which the num- 
ber 903 bis, added to Pauli’s catalogue, has 
been assigned. To Pauli’s list of a set of 
female saints by Beham, Campbell Dodgson 
added a St. Magdalen and Laura H. Dudley a 
St. Agnes. And now this St. Catherin is a can- 
didate for inclusion in the group. 


“Then there is the matter of the variations 
in the tone-block for the chiaroscuro print of 
St. Christopher, by Lucas Cranach. It is not 
a question of differences in the colors used 
by the printer. Such are often found in dif- 
ferent impressions of the same chiaroscuro 
print. In the case of this St. Christopher these 
differences—green in one case, brown in an- 
ther, etc—are found on comparing the im- 
pressions in the Metropolitan Museum, the 
New York Public Library (both of them of 
the second state), and the one reproduced in 
Reichel’s Die Clair-obscur Schnitte. The in- 
teresting point is that for the second state a 
tone-block was used which is not the same as 
that employed for the first. The highlights cut 
out in the clouds beneath the tablet, the dis- 
tant hills, the rocks on the right, the head of 
the Christ child, the knee and instep of the 
saint, and in other places, are quite different 
from those in such impressions of the first 
state as the one reproduced in Geisberg’s 
Der Deutsche Einblattholzschnitt in der ersten 
Halfte des XVI. Jahrhunderts (no. 594). This 
reproduction is label by Geisberg “first state, 
first tone-block.” Apparently his is the only 
published statement with regard to this evi- 
dent cutting of a second tone-block (on ac- 
count of loss, or wear, or damage, of the orig- 
inal tone-block) to apply color to the black 
and white impression of the key-block. In a 
letter to the Print Room of the Library Dr. 
Geisberg adds that, to his knowledge, the first 
tone-block occurs in connection with the first 
and second states, the second tone-block only 
with the second state. After which we may 
breathe more easily. 

“Quite answered, and easiiy so, is the ques- 
tion brought up by the eighteenth-century copy 
of the famous St. Christopher of 1423, an im- 
pression of which came to this Library in 
1935, although the answer may be hard to 
swallow by any institution which wants to 
glory in the possession of a print known to 
exist only in the unique impression in the 
Rylands Library in Manchester. The copy re- 
ferred to, cut in wood by Sebastian Roland 
in 1775, is apt to turn up with the margin, 
which carried the  copyist-cutter’s, name 
trimmed off, as in the Library’s impression. 
it was probably from such a truncated im- 
pression that Dawson engraved the reproduc- 
tion which appeared as a frontispiece in Wil- 
liam James Linton’s The Masters of Wood- 
engraving (1889). Linton apparently took the 
copy for the real thing, for the original. If 
you place a photo-mechanical reproduction of 
the original (such as those published by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, or the 
American Printer, Dec. 20, 1923) beside the 
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The Sadakichi Derby 


SapaKicHt HARTMANN, who every quarter 
century or so names the ten artists who, in 
his opinion, are destined to become the 
“classics” of the succeeding generations, is 
now working on a “slate” to be announced 
in 1939 on the occasion of the New York 
World’s Fair. These artists of the present gen- 
eration will be his nominations “to become 
dominant factors, personalities, during the 
next half of the century.” 


“The profession will be amused or irritated,” 
writes the sage Sadakichi. “The chosen ones 
will wrinkle the brow or make some corner of 
the mouth motion. It will mean little to the 
public. It should have some significance to 
art lovers and art dealers. But whether it has 
or not, the fact will remain that the ten chosen 
ones will be our great artists of the coming 
decades.” 


Sadakichi’s confidence is strengthened by 
his past success. Back in 1893 he stated whom 
he considered to be the foremost American 
artists of the period and enumerated: Albert 
P. Ryder, Abbott Thayer, Winslow Homer, 
Thomas Eakins, John La Farge, Thomas W. 
Dewing, George Inness, Homer Martin, W. D. 
Tryon and Augustus St. Gaudens. “I pre- 
dicted,” he says, “their preeminence 45 years 
ago, and mentioned as secondary in fame: 
Wyant, Chase, Horatio Walker, de Forest 
Brush, Twachtman, Hassam and Barnard. None 
has failed me.” - 


Again “early in the century before 1910 
(when Glackens was near forty without hav- 
ing sold a picture), I named the most prom- 
inent painters of that era, my esteemed con- 
temporaries: Robert Reid, Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, Robert Henri, George Luks, William 
J. Glackens, John Sloan, Arthur B. Davies, Ce- 
cilia Beaux. Also this has come true.” 


Writing in the nomenclature of the race 
track, Sadakichi lists his preliminary candi- 


dates, or “winter 
Derby:” 


John Palo Kangas 
Millard Sheets 
Ben Berlin 

Boris Deutsch 
Thomas Hart Benton 
John E. Costigan 
Luigi Lucioni 
Edwin Dickinson 
Eugene Speicher 
Reginald Marsh 
Marvin Beerbohm 
John Carroll 


Charles F. Burchfield 
Chester Beach 
Leopold Seyffert 

J. S. Curry 

Henry Varnum Poor 
George Biddle 
Edward Hopper 
Horace Brown 
Paul Cadmus 
Morris Kantor 
Wayman Adams 
Eugene Savage 
Emil Bistram 

Ray Boynton 
Ralph Stackpole 
Ernest Fiene 


book,” for the “1939 Art 


no doubt has a touch of class 
fair chance in open race 
must come up to previous form 
weakens in the stretch 
favorite, should score 
probably better than known 
figures all the way 
breed but wild 
usually shows game effort 
youngster with terrific tempo 
question of condition 
might prove long needed 
surprise 
probably overmatched here 
always ready for splendid effort 
well trained performer 
might prove as good as any 
tries to win at long odds 
will have to do much better 
has cultivated a winning habit 
has decided vim 
give him an outside chance 
hardly dopes with top kind 
portrait position hurts chances 
seems hard to beat 
rates well in second division 
has been in many a race 
most performances promising 
goes at peak of good form 


William Gropper 


Jos. Margulies 


in a class difficult to hold 

light weight only hope 

will go out with the pace 

may stage runaway race 

has class though pulling up 
sore 

always displaying flights of 
talent 

moves to the front when urged 

may improve his style 

may weaken in the stretch 

may take command when 
coaxed 

shows peculiar winning traits 

surely a ‘“‘Sceneshifter’’ if 
eligible 

needs experience more than 
training 

past performances always 
impressive 

Miron Chester Nutting the hope of a few who know 

Walter Louderback a long shot ; 

Peter Paul Ott has done well occasionally 

Davenport Griffin not exactly an ‘also ran”’ 

Carl Halsthammer' has a pace of his own 

Paul Sample has won frequently 

John Corbino difficult to manage 

Grant Wood runs well if not interfered 

Sidney Dickinson reliable performer 

Peter Blume always ready for a race 

Niles Spencer a true candidate 

Leon Kroll a Derby winner 

Alexander Brooks not in need of blinkers 

The Soyers trio will be heard from 


Frank Meehan 
William Zorach 
Umberto Romano 
Frank W. Long 


John R. Ballator 
Howard Cook 
Ross E. Moffett 
Heinz Warneke 


John M-Crady 
Walt E. Disney 


Robert Weaver 
Ogden Pleissner 





Alfred’s Mad Pace 


The year’s youngest one man exhibitor in 
New York recently held a show under the 
sponsorship of the Federal Art Project, the 
eight-year-old Alfred Cohen. Alfred turns out 
approximately two paintings a day and pre- 
fers studies of cowboys, G-men, Northwest 
Mounties, Dick Tracy, and local landscapes. 
His art teacher, Philip Bibel, complains that 
“he practically lives here in the classroom 
since the school term ended and we have to 
drive him out to play.” 





Because Der Fuehrer Liked It 


Contrary to the report printed in the last 
issue of THe Art Dicest, the Italian Gov- 
ernment has decided to give—instead of sell 
—to Germany one of Rome’s most famous art 
treasures, the Lancellotti copy of the Discobo- 
lus or Discus Thrower by the ancient Greek 
sculptor Myron. A Rome communique said 
that the gift was “testimony of the friendship 
binding Italy and Germany,” and that it was 
made because of Chancellor Hitler’s interest 
in the statue. 





Quick, Henry! 


“Painting out-of-doors in the woods has 
its own particular problems,” according to 
the News Letter of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, discussing some photographs of its 
Saugatuck Summer classes. In one of the pic- 
tures “a female model with bare shoulders 
is being sprayed with ‘Flit” so she can pose 
undisturbed by the swarm of hungry insects 
hovering about her.” 
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Brown Rediscovered 


PAINTER OF KINGS and nobles in his day 
and forgotten for a century after his death 
is the fickle treatment accorded Mather 
Brown by the hussy fame. 


Mather Brown was an accomplished por- 
trait painter contemporary with Benjamin 
West and the exhibition of his Granville 
Sharp at the Hudson Galleries, Detroit, gave 
the Detroit News the occasion to review his 
career. It began auspiciously. Brown was a 
New Englander distantly related to the thun- 
dering Cotton Mather, and he was a well 
known painter when he was 19. Armed with 
a letter to Ambassadur (Benjamin) Franklin, 
he set out for Paris and then later went to 
london where he settled in a big town house 
and won all many important portrait com- 
missions, becoming at one time court painter. 
Brown’s mistake, however, was that he turned 
to historical paintings under the influence of 
Benjamin West and since there was no mar- 
ket for the huge canvases, the painter eventu- 
ally became destitute. Since his death the art- 
ist’s earlier works have often been confused 
with those of Gilbert Stuart in whose manner 
his best work was done. 


Art With Flowers 

Summer visitors to the New York Botan- 
ical Garden Museum in Bronx Park have as 
an added attraction the annual summer show 
of the Bronx Artists Guild, being held until 
Aug. 10. To this exhibition which includes 
oils and water colors, the Guild has invited 25 
paintings by members of the Queensboro So- 
ciety of Arts and Crafts of Jamaica, ¥. I. 








The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 


Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Two sizes. 


Small Size. Holds 50 prints in 14x19 in. mats. 
Large Size. Holds 50 prints in 16x22 in. mats. 


Price $2.50 express paid. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 


THE PRINT CORNER 


HINGHAM CENTER MASSACHUSETTS 


Welcomes visitors to its exhibi- 
tions and collections of the work 
of twenty-five distinguished print- 
makers. It is advisable to make an 
appointment. (Tel. Hingham0290). 


Plans exhibitions for museums, 
schools and colleges which can 
show under suitable conditions. 


consult 


Mrs. CHARLES Wuitmore, Director 
THE PRINT CORNER HINGHAM CENTER, MASS. 


For further information, 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 
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EARLY CHINESE ART 


od 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 









Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 


15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


BEST PRINTS MEDIUM 


Among THE ART DIGEST’S circulation of 
more than 12,500 are included a large num- 
ber of print buyers. An advertisement in 
each issue, will convince you. 

that we show you material 
to this effect. 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street, New York City 


Please request 


Patrons 
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Mrs. H. F. Williams .. 
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Unionized Art 
[Continued from page 5] 


the union on June 16 provided that all work 
must be done by union artists—design, execu- 
tion and placement. In other words, non- 
union artists will not be permitted to create 
mural designs for the Fair. 

Explaining why the mural painters had re- 
sisted union organization, Mortellito declared 
that the “most reasonable and generous offer 
to come from the A. F. of L. is Class B mem- 
bership in the United Scenic Artists of Ameri- 
ca. Pointing out that such membership had no 
voting power or committee voice, he pro- 
nounced such affiliation with the union “taxa- 
tion without representation.” 

“Can anyone,” he asked, “who has the 
cultural interest of American art at heart 
believe that art can thrive—even exist—in our 
country under such humiliating jurisdiction. 
The mural artist works in a number of media 
which go beyond the limitations of organized 
labor groups. This is important because the 
artist cannot join the multiple groups which 
have jurisdiction over each medium in which 
he works. Mural artists do not object to be- 
ing organized. They have had honorary or- 
ganizations through the centuries. But they 
must be organized by people who understand 
mural art. It is still the policy of this Guild 
to establish an agreement with the A. F. of L. 
which will maintain the creative potentialities 
of the artist.” 

Mr. Mortellito explained that the Guild 
understood from the World’s Fair Labor Rela- 
tions Board last November, that mural artists 
executing work for the Fair were not required 
to be union members, that co-operation with 
the union would cover only work done on the 
fair grounds, and that there would be no in- 
terference with designs prepared outside the 
fair grounds. 

“It was the Guild’s hope, amd still is,” 
concluded Mr. Mortellito, “that this under- 
standing will be carried out; but as yet the 
American Federation of Labor has not been 
able to establish the privilege for the artist 
to execute his own creations.” 

The Guild was formed in September, 1937 
“to establish and maintain a standard of 
craftsmanship and a code of practice for the 
mural painters, to protect and secure the 
rights and integrity of the artist so that all 
creative work could be done without conflict 
or political issue.” Among the 60 members are 
such established muralists as Eugene Savage, 





Mortellito, Geoffrey R. Norman, Hildreth 
Meiere, Ernest Peixotto, J. Scott Williams, 
Ezra Winter, Barry Faulkner, Pierre Bour- 
delle, Arthur Covey, Griffith Baily Coale, Taber 
Sears, William Mackay, John M. Sitton, Dean 
Cornwell, Dunbar Beck, Witold Gordon and 
Louis Bouche. 


Commenting editorially on the matter, the 
New York Herald Tribune found this another 
instance of the infinite capacity of the labor 
to exasperate its friends. 

“To appreciate the cheek of this proposal,” 
(the membership offer and the union’s ulti- 
matum) and its sinister threat to creative 
art,” wrote the Herald Tribune editor, “one 
should understand, first, that a mural artist, 
to obtain the best results, has frequently to 
change or modify his design as it is being in- 
stalled and for the purpose must participate 
directly in the work of installation. Secondly, 
since his media are many he must be per- 
mitted considerable. leeway.in_ picking his 
assistants. The United Scenic Artists, for in- 
stance, are workmen whose familiarity with 
their craft is confined largely to the decora- 
tion of theatrical sets. 

“The union’s contempt for these obvious 
conditions of successful artistic effort is the 
more brazen in light of the offer of the mural 
painters to co-operate with it. 

“Is reason something which organized labor 
feels it can afford to scorn? Rather too often 
it appears so. Meanwhile, the issue in this 
case concerns an even more basic question of 
policy. Are labor unions, in their drive for 
power, prepared to stifle creative art by 
treating it as if it were ordinary industry? 
If so, one imagines they have embarked on 
a campaign which they will find in the end 
extremely costly.” 





Print International 

The Fifth International Exhibition of Etch- 
ing and Engraving will be held at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago from Nov. 4 to Jan. 9. Only 
prints produced during the last two years and 
not included in previous shows at the Art In- 
stitute may be submitted. Work in any metal 
plate media—etching, engraving, dry point, 
soft ground, aquatint, and mezzotint, both 
black and white and in color—is eligible. 
Artists wishing to submit prints must send 
entry cards to the Print Department, Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, not later than Sept. 24. 


Cleveland’s Own 


The Cleveland Museum, constant patron at 
its annual local exhibition, acquired this 
year three oils, one water color, twelve prints, 
and four pieces of ceramic. The paintings are 
Teasels by Carl Broemel, Wiloughby by Carl 
Gaertner, The Wave by Clarence Carter, and 
The Creek (watercolor) by August H. Biehle. 
The ceramic purchases include works by Ken- 
neth Francis Bates, Viktor Schreckengost, Es- 
ther Marshall Sills, and Russell Barnett Ait- 
ken. 


Cincinnati’s Open Annual 

The forty-fifth annual exhibition of Ameri- 
can Art at the Cincinnati Museum of Art will 
be held this year the entire month of October. 
Each artist may submit not more than two oils 
not previously exhibited in Cincinnati. Entry 
blanks miay be secured upon request to the 
museum. 


Olinsky Wins 

Ivan G. Olinsky received the Lyme Art 
Association’s award for the most outstand- 
ing oil in its 37th annual exhibition current 
until August 28 at Old Lyme, Conn. It is 
the first instance since 1929 that the honor 
has been bestowed by the association upon 
one of its members. 
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The Bauhaus Touch 


AN ART SHOW such as never before seen on 
land or sea in Chicago (meaning Michigan 
Avenue and Navy Pier) was C. J. Bulliet’s es- 
timate of the student exhibition held last 
month at the New Bauhaus. Two semesters 
have now been completed at the Prairie Ave- 
nue reincarnation of the famous old. Bauhaus 
at Dessau, Germany, which Hitler caused to 
be closed. It is evident from the show that 
something new in art education is being 
evolved in America under the direction of 
Moholy-Nagy. 

It was a show mainly of “gadgets,” and, 
furthermore, of gadgets which had no earthly 
use at all. They were made by the students 
in order to develop their senses, particularly 
their sense of touch, and also to develop the 
students’ intellectual and emotional power. 
Though the objects had no immediate func- 
tion, Bulliet is convinced that when that bet- 
ter mouse trap is invented, to which the 
world is going to beat a path, the inventor 
will turn out to be a New Bauhaus man. In 
his Daily News review of the show, the critic 
draws in rough outlines the shape of mouse- 
traps to come. 

“In the first place,” according to Bulliet, 
“the mice will be notified that the trap is 
ready by a magic flute, with tonal qualities 
capable of producing the ‘Lost Chord’—not 
the song, but the ‘chord’ supposed to be re- 
served for ‘Death’s Bright Angel.’ For one of 
Moholy-Nagy’s students is at work on new de- 
signs for woodwind instruments—not only the 
design but the quality of the tone. 

“When the mouse gets within whiffing dis- 
tance it won’t have to sniff vulgar cheese, 
even though pasteurized and sold in tin foil 
at fancy prices. Another Bauhaus student is 
at work on a machine by which he can pre- 
sent a scale of smells comparable with the 
musical scale. A ‘perfume symphony’ is not a 
novelty—French scientists have worked out 
gamuts and tones and overtones of the odors 
of flowers. But until my visit to the Bauhaus 
I never heard of a machine that can play a 
‘smell sonata’ on electrical tubes. So eventu- 
ally the mouse will have such cheese tempta- 
tions as delicatessen stores know not of. 

“The little road to be pedaled by the mouse 
up to the trap will have such caressing treads 
to its feet that this alone would be hypnotic 
enough in this stage of his progress were 
there not multitudes of lights of a million 
tones and mirrors of two million fantasies to 
mesmerize the optic nerve.” 

It is the allurement of touch, notes Bulliet, 
that has engrossed these first year men at the 
New Bauhaus. “Everybody at the Bauhaus 
constructs a gadget of: his own working out, 
with successions of surfaces for the hand to 
travel along, giving to the fingers a series of 
aesthetic thrills.’ And in addition to these 
touch gadgets which give the thrill of velvet, 
of wood, of stone, of sandpaper, are a group 
of objects called “hand sculptures” which in 
making serve to develop the students’ hands 
—making them coordinate with intellectual 
and emotional impulses. 

After the student has become a Bauhaus 
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The Field of American Art Education 


graduate (six years of study) he may set his 
“hand sculpture” on the mantle, says Bulliet 
“and explain to his grandchildren how, in 
doing that, he trained his hand to design an 
automobile steering wheel that ‘felt good’ to 
the touch, or the arm of a chair that makes 
an old fashioned overstuffed arm feel like a 
home-made wheat-straw mattress.” 

“The hand, ” says Moholy-Nagy, “will man- 
ipulate sculptors’ clay differently when its own- 
er is angry than when happy. ‘Hand Sculpture’ 
in the Bauhaus show takes on, according to 
theory, the personality and the moods of the 
sculptor. Some of the ‘forms’ are really de- 
lightful—recalling the relics of men of the 
old Stone Age. 

“Maybe the magic flute that is the first 
lure of the mouse will eventually be made in- 
to a phonograph record. At any rate, most of 
the gadgets made by the Bauhaus students 
eventually find themselves sized up by the 
camera’s eye. Moholy-Nagy, internationally 
famous as a photographer as well as a paint- 
er of the ‘abstract,’ is properly enthusiastic 
over this phase of his students’ work. Not 
only that, but the camera explores the micro- 
scopic fields for new ‘forms’—photographs of 
ants, for example, and vegetable stalks, con- 
tribute to the advancement of the advanced 
art with which the New Bauhaus is experi- 
menting. 

“Form,” ‘light,’ ‘volume,’ ‘space relations’ 
—these all are significant every minute at 
the New Bauhaus.” 

Next year the students will go on to 
further explorations. The addition of four new 
faculty members as heads of special work- 
shops indicates some of the fields to which 
the students will be taken. Jean Helion, well 
known Parisian abstract painter is to serve 
as head of the Color Workshop. Herbert Bay- 
er of Berlin will be chief of the Light Work- 
shop; George F. Keck, Chicago, will conduct 
classes in architecture and engineering, and 
at the head of a workshop for the Stage 
and Exhibitions will be Xanti Schawinsky 
of Black Mountain College, North Carolina, 
which is another place in America where the 
old Bauhaus spirit carries on. 





Prof. Whitford Honored 


An honorary degree of Doctor of Fine Arts 
was conferred upon Professor William G. Whit- 
ford of the University of Chicago at the 102nd 
annual commencement at Alfred University. 
Professor Whitford has been actively engaged 
in the promotion of art teaching for more 
than a quarter of a century and is author of 
the widely used textbook, An Introduction to 
Art Education, as well as innumerable articles 
and other writings. The degree was awarded 
in recognition of Whitford’s writings. 





Scholarship Contest 

Five scholarships which will give the win- 
ners free tuition for a year at the American 
Artists School have been announced for the 
new semester. The competition, based upon 
the submission of four works or photographs 
of works before September 1, is open to all 
students irrespective of age or training. 
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PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


400 MADISON AVE. . NEW YORK 


Practical professional courses in 
Advertising Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Costume Design, Life Draw- 
ing, Painting, Book and Magazine 
Illustration, ete. Lectures and ac- 
tual business contacts. Emphasis 
on real professional problems. Two- 
and three-year courses. SUMMER 
SESSION—Six weeks, begins July 5. 
Write for complete catalogue A-5, 
or telephone Plaza 5-3839. 
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Students. Advertising with Sound Merchandising Ideas; Smart 
Fashion Illustration; Design for Textiles, Costumes, Interiors 
and Industry; Figure Drawing, Research, Oil and Water Color 
Painting. Training in this school, under expert coaching, meets 
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completing course through our free placement service. 
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1143 Connecticut Ave.,N.W. Washington, D.C. 
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BATTENKILL STUDIO 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
in the GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Charles Cagle 


Vermont 
78 W. 55, New York 


Summer: Arlington, 
Winter: 





THE 


STEIGER PAINT GROUP 


A group of artists and students working and 
exhibiting together at Edgartown, Martha’s 
Vineyard Island. Classes in Watercoler, Oll, 
True Tempera. June 20th to Sept. Ist. Send 
fer Catalog. 


HARWOOD STEIGER, Edgartown, 





Mass. 









ROBERT ATWOOD 
PAINTING CLASS 


RIGHT IN THE HEART OF THE 
PICTURE COUNTRY 


FLAGSTAFF-ARIZONA 


AMERICAN ARTISTS SCHOOL 
REGISTER NOW. FALL TERM—Sept. 12 


Day, Evening and Week-end Classes in Drawing, 
Painting, Sculpture, Water Color, Graphics, 
Poster Design, etc. Related 


Photography, 
Courses. Beginners, Advanced Students, Children. 
Catalog. 


131 W. 14 St., N. Y. C. 


CHelsea 3-9621 





School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F 
STYLING + COSTUME 


OUS GRADUATES 
FASHION FORECASTING 


DESIGN « FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE- TEXTILE DESIGN FASHION REPORTING 
Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN ee. America’s Recognized 
Instructor of Fash Fashion Art. Fashien Academ: as the school 
chosen by the world’s most successful = Fashion 
Hlustrators for their training. + + © Book Ii on Request 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. + Circle 7-1514-5 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1879 
Four year coursein PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION, FASHION ILLUSTRATION 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 
For information address: PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director 
COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL . COLUMBUS, OHIO 


HARTFORD ART 
IN THE SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 

CARVING, MODELING, DRAWING, PAINTING AND 

APPLIED ARTS. MUSEUM & LIBRARY FACILITIES. 

Enrollment Limited . . . Catalogue Upon Request 
FREDERIC S. HYND, Director 

* 25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticat 














SCOTT CARBEE SCHOOL OF ART 


19th Year, September 19 
Professional Courses by Recognized Artists 


Heads of Departments: Bernard M. Keyes, es. 
Drawing. Painting, Anatomy. George E. 

# iz., Commercial Advertising. William F. — 
Rook and Magazine Illus ration. Seott C. 

Senior Instructor Fine Arts. And others 
Diplomas - Scholarships - Placements 
Catalog A-D on request. Limited enrollment. 
126 Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
OseRseE OF ART 


Drawing - Painting - Sculpture - Adver- 
tising Art - Design - Interior Decoration 
Illustration - Animal and Human Anatomy 
Faculty of eminent artists develop your 
individual talents. Day, eve. classes. 
Also Sat., Sun. Enroll anytime. Catalogue. 
Summer School Catalog on Request 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, W. Y. C. MU 9-5464 





m —SUMMER— 


WILDE STUDIO of VOCATIONAL ART 
Beautifully situated in the Catskills where the usual time 
required for regular vocational courses is shortened by 


half. Special classes for individual needs and credits. 

Swimming and tennis on our 14 acres surrounding the 

cabins and 17th Century stone studio house. Jnfor- 

mation upon request. Restricted. 

42 E. 9th St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 3-5356 
After June Ast—Saugerties, New York 





THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. in- 
dustrial Design, Illustration, Interior Design, Fashion, 
Advertising Design, Sculpture. Fall Term October 3. 


- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Figure & landscape painting 
in all mediums. 


Instruction by Armin Hansen, A.N.A, and other 


nationally known artists who make their homes on 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


0. Box A. L., 


Kit Whitman, 
oak California 


Director 


CORCORAN SCHOOL of ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

WILL OPEN OCTOBER 3, 1938 —— 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


For Prospectus and Further Information 
Address Miss Agnes Mayo, Secretary 
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Skill—or Ideas? 


Wuart should an art school give to its stu- 
dents in return for the hard-earned dollars 
that fond parents expend on tuition? Should 
the school concentrate upon endowing the 
pupil with a technical proficiency that will 
enable his painting to shine in the annual 
June exhibit alongside the work of his fel- 
lows? 


Anton Van Dereck, director of the Childe- 
Walker School of Design in Boston, thinks 
not In a letter to THe Art Dicest asking 
this magazine’s opinion on what an art school 
should do for its students, Mr. Dereck states 
his own opinion. In it he places a premium 
upon the development of the student’s own 
ideas. 

“So many art schools,” writes Mr. Dereck, 
“push the student into problems which cul- 
minate in very little more than a nice ren- 
dering which is suitable for a school exhibi- 
tion. I have spoken with a good many com- 
mercial art directors and designers who have 
looked through the portfolios of students who 
have graduated from art schools and who 
are in search of work. With no exception, 
these professional men have all agreed that 
too many art students are trained to produce 
work for an instructor, and not for themselves. 
Slick technique and clever presentation bore 
them. They want to see ideas—original ideas. 
They insist that there are enough skillful art- 
ists today to more than fill the requirements 
in the advertising and design fields for well 
executed work but, that there is a definite 
need for the artist and designer whose ideas 
and talent have developed to fill the need 
for original work . . . It is interesting to note 
that many of the artists in the commercial 
field today whose names have become well 
known, were not particularly happy studying 
under the regime of the old-time art school. 
These successful men were not the students 
who won first prizes as a rule—many of them 
rebelled against the system in which they 
found themselves as students and had to un- 
learn a great deal of their art training when 
they went into the professional work for 
which they had studied. 

“TI know that it is difficult to convince both 
students and parents that art schools should 
not emphasize too much the techniques of 
art, but should develop as much as possible 
the creative talent of the student in such a 
way that the student acquires what can be 
called fundamentals. The most important of 
these fundamentals is the primary one which 
can be defined as “creative imagination.” Most 
school educators think of “creative imagina- 
tion” as something which can be used to 
describe a course given in early grades to 
children between the ages of six and fourteen. 
It so happens that most students coming to 
art schools have been so conditioned by the 
so-called art training in the last two years of 
grammar school and the four years of high 
school or academies, that by the time they 
enter an art school, they have an entirely 
biased opinion of just what art and design 
consist of. And then it becomes necessary to 
have them begin all over again from the very 
beginning in order that they may actually 
start with what they once possessed as chil- 
dren and lost in the course of their general 
education. Students should be taught to think 
creatively, to trust their own sense of propor- 
tion, to express themselves with enthusiasm, 
and to prepare themselves for the more tech- 
nical work which is to follow in their art 
education. A student should be steered away 
from a premature specialization in any one 


field until a personal creative development” 


takes place.” 











CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Accredited ) 

Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 


design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions. 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 










RICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


William and Mary College; Fine and applied 
art, all branches, including advertising, cos- 
tume design, teacher training, interior decora- 
tion, crafts. College activities; Woman's dor- 
mitory; B.F.A. degree or two year professional 
course. Minimum charge, with board, $555. 
Catalog, Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 
224 Shafer St. Richmond, Va. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


FALL in Interior Architecture & Decoration; Cos- 
TERM tume Design & Illustration; Advertising De- 
BEGINS sign; Teacher Training. Criticisms and lectures 

by recognized authorities. Send for Catalogue. 
SEPT. 12 Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


U N from a game that visually gives art 
appreciation. Longer study gives 
A MM © the perfect vision that makes 


ORTUNE fame or fortune possible for the 
gifted. Even home study enables 
anyone to paint from nature and saves years of futile 
effort for success in portraits, landscapes, commercial art. 


A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE — SUMMERS 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 429% 10 AV. SO.—WINTERS 


e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 


Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, til. 





School of Design for Women 
94th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 


fine arts. Advertising, stage, de- 
sign, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 


ENSTETUTE teecver training: BFA degree 


Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 


or ART tems: minima 
gh Cleveland 
a) School of Art 















Jay Cleveland, Ohio 
ie < Four-year Courses in the 
Y ENS - Fine and Applied Arts 





ENS 






Illustrated Catalog A. on Request 










OLORADO SPRINGS 
INE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
June 27 to August 20, 1938 
Henry Varnum Poor, Director of Art School 
Instructors: Henry Varnum Poor, Frank 

Mechau, Lawrence Barrett, Betty Klug 

Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Direcior 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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The Art Digest 
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California School of Fine Arts 


eens HA the San Francisco 
Association 


FALL TERM 


OPENS AUGUST 15th 


Fine and applied arts; special courses for 
teachers. Catalogue on request. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accedited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 


Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 
Endowed School of the Minneapolis 
Institute of arts. Certificate 


courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion. Day and evening classes. Catalog free. 


200 East Twenty-fifth St., Minneapolis 


































ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 

sign and ali Crafts. History of Art. Auatomy 

and Composition. Advertising Design. 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoratio. 

KY Students may live on University cammus 

and enjoy many university activitie= 

First Semester Opens September 22, 1938 

Dr. E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 

S Painting and Illustration; Sculpture; 

Advertising, Industrial, Interior and 

CHOOL OF Costume Design; Teacher Training. 

Thorough professional courses at 

moderate cost. Stimulating _lec- 

tures, trips, and exhibitions. 19th 

year begins Sept. 19. Catalog. 

Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 

68 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 


General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. Illustrated Catalog ... 


KENmore 5866 





235 Fenway _— 
brig SCHOOL 


T H U ® MODERN ART 


Daasivien AND PAINTING 


Not a conventional Art School 


th year 
Bulletin on request 1 1 


GLOUCESTER MASS 
RINGLING x" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 


Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
p> oad winter eee Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sorecnta. FLORI DA 
ETTING ART SCHOOL 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 


OCTOBER TO JUNE 
For Information Write 


10 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ist August, 1938 











Zucker Appointed 


Dr. Paut Zucker, authority on the history 
of art and architecture, and a prominent prac- 
ticing architect in Germany until his vol- 
untary exile eight months ago, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the faculty at the Cooper 
Union Art Schools. Author of many books and 
designer of scores of buildings, Dr. Zucker 
was professor of the history of architecture 
at the State Academy for the Figurative Arts 
and dean of the faculty of fine arts in the 
University of Lessing, Berlin, since 1918. 

Specializing in town and city planning, the 
exiled German scholar designed and built more 
than 40 country houses in a suburban section 
in Berlin. Since the Nazi regime he has been 
compelled to limit his professional activity to 
small alteration. Many of the buildings created 
by him are now the residences of Nazi off- 
cials. 

Soon after his arrival in America, Dr. Zuck- 
er delivered a series of nine lectures on “Cities 
of Europe: Epochs in the History of Art” at 
the New School for Social Research. In the 
fall he will give a new series at the School 

n “Art Styles.” At Cooper Union, he will 
teach architectural history, assuming his du- 
ties at the beginning of the eightieth academic 
year on Sept. 19. 





New Use for Art 


The Santa Paula (California) Chamber of 
Commerce, dedicated to the cause of Ventura 
County’s natural and industrial beauty, has 
enlisted the fine arts. An art exhibit, open to 
all artists, with a $150 purchase prize, has 
been announced by the chamber with the only 
restriction one of subject matter. The sub- 
ject must be chosen within a radius of 15 
miles of Santa Paula. 

The juried exhibition will be held from 
August 21 to September 4, and artists have 
until August 13 to visit and paint the en- 
virons of Santa Paula where the lemons, 
beans, apricots, walnuts and oranges that they 
have been eating were in great probability 
grown and packed. Entry blanks may be se- 
cured from the Chamber of Commerce as well 
as full information concerning the exhibition. 

This is the second year that the Santa Paula 
Chamber of Commerce has staged an art ex- 
hibition of this kind and it is the bureau’s 
eventual goal to increase the purchase awards 
and to take in all of Southern California. 





This Period of Renaissance 

In its annual report recently made public, 
the New York Municipal Art Committee in- 
cluded an interesting item in mural statistics. 
Thirty years ago the city owned 18 murals. 
In 1920 only seven more had been acquired 
by the city. From 1920 to 1934 forty-eight mu- 
rals were approved and since then 241 more, 
most of them through the Federal Art Project. 

“There was a time when many artists, 
as well as the Art Commission,” continues the 
report, “feared that the depression would go 
down in history as a period characterized by 
the large production of poor work in painting 
and sculpture. 

“The best informed authorities now agree 
that it will be remembered rather as a period 
of renaissance.” 


M. A. R. 


HIGHLY SPECIALIZED TUITION 
IN PAINTING 
PRIVATE SCHOOL 


200 WEST 57th ST. Circle 6-1795 













PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
a: 7 os 
ae a0: La GT, 


@ Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration and Mural Dec- 
oration; also the Co-ordinated Course 
with the Unversity of Pennsylvania 
confers the degree oi Bachelor of 
Fine Arts. 
e Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
Seventeen Cresson European Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May, 
1938. The enrollment records of this 
the oldest fine arts school in America 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
i American artists. 

ummer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Phila., Pa. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 


DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160-162 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C., 47th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 





CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 
Founded 1902. Commercial 
Art, Dress Design, Interior 
Decorating, Industria! Ar* 
Fashion Illustration, Cartoon 
ing, Illustraticn, Drawing and 
Painting, Stags Arts. Suiie,A-% 
18 S.Michigan Ave.,Chicago 








OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


~ BALTIMORE - 1938 












Courses in Fine Arts, issih Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco. 
Catalogs on request. 


ration, Stage Craft, etc. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and 
applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 19, 
1938, to May 27. 1939. For 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcad-emy C:ncinnati, Ohio 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntT1InG, INTERIOR Dec- 


ORATION, DeEsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scuroot Arr. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Hazotp L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 





OHN HERRON ART INSTITUT 


SCHOOL OF FINE 


tNAoOtaAaNnaPoLIs = 


ARTS 











PRINTING - SCULPTURE 
COMMERCIAL + + AAT 
Allusteated catalo 
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ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery August: Paintings, 
Drawings and Prints from the 
Permanent Collection. 

ASBURY PARK, WN. J. 

Berkeley-Carteret Hotel Galleries 
August: 6th Annual Exhibition 
of Asbury Park Society of Fine 
Arts. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Maryland Institute August: Sum- 
mer Exhibition of Students Work. 

Walters Art Gallery August: French 
Academic Painters of the 19th 
Century. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Art Gallery August: 
Southern States Traveling Exhibi. 
tion. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Modern Art August: 
Reproductions of Paintings by Im- 
pressionist, Post - Impressionist, 
Twentieth Century Painters. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum August: Com- 
plete Graphic Work of Paut Gau- 
guin. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery August: Per- 
manent Collection of Painting € 
Sculpture. 

BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 

The Inn To August 15: 6th Annual 
Purchase Prize Exhibition. From 
August 18: Modern American 
Paintings. 

CHICAGO ILL. 

Art Institute August: Work by the 
Federal Art Project of Illinois. 

Lakeside Press Galleries August: 
International Poster Exhibit. 


CINCINNATI, 0O. 
Cincinnati Art Museum August: 
Permanent Collection. 
CLEVELAND, O 

Museum of Art August: Colonial 
and early XIX Century Painting, 
Celebrating the 150th Anniversary 
of Northwest Territory. 


COLUMBUS, Oo. 

Gallery of Fine Arts August: Per- 
manent Collection. Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Students of Columbus Art 
School. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o August 15: 445th 
Annual Exhibition of Rocky Moun- 
tain Artists. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Nickerson Galleries August: Ha- 
waiian Prints and Paintings. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts August: Er- 
hibition of Works from Museum’s 
Permanent Collection. 

KENNEBUNE, ME. 

Brick Store Museum August 1-13: 
History of Photographs. August 
15-31: 3rd Annual Invited Exhi- 
bition of York County Artists. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Angeles Museum To August 
10: Paintings by Max Beckman 
To August 15: Swedish Prints. To 
August $31: Paintings by Karl 
Hofer. 

Stendahl Art Galleries August 15 
to Sept. 5: Watercolors of the 
American Scene by George Schreib- 


er. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art August 2 
to. 25: Sculpture by Anna Hyatt 
Huntington. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts August: 
Paintings from Dixie Art Colony. 
NEWARK, N. J 

Newark Museum August: Perma- 
nent Collection. 


e e @ 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) Aw- 
gust: Paintings and Watercolors 
by American Artists. 

Clay Club Gallery (4 W. 8) Au- 
gust: Terra Cotta Sculpture. 
Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) Au- 
gust: Summer Show. 

Federal Art Gallery (225 W. 57) 


To August 11: Work by Teachers 
of the Art Teaching Division. 

Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) Au- 
gust: Oilg by Contemporary Amer- 
icans. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) August: 1938 Found- 
er’s Show. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (1 E. 
51) August: Paintings and Garden 
Sculpture. 

Theo. Kohn Gallery (608 Fifth) 
To August 19: Paintings by Cecil 
Cc. Bell. 

Kraushaar Art Galleries (730 Fifth) 
August: Contemporary Americans. 


John Levy Galleries (1 E. 57) Au- 
gust: Barbizon School and 18th 
Century English Paintings. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57 
August: Old and Modern French 
Masters. 

Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 57) Au- 
gust: Contemporary Americans. 
Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) 
August: Contemporary Prints. 
Mercury Galleries (4 E. 8) Au- 
gust: Rotating Evxhibition of 
Paintings and Sculpture. 
Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
August: Three Centuries of French 
Domestic Silver. 


Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To August 12: Watercolors by 
Members of Midtown Galleries. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) Au- 
gust: Paintings by Americans. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Au- 
gust: Works by 30 American Art. 


ists. 

Charles Morgan Gallery (37 W. 57) 
August: Original Color Lithographs 
by Contemporary Americans. 

Municipal Art Gallery (3 E. 67) 
August: Paintings by New York 
Artists. 

Arthur U. Newton (11 E. 57) Au- 
gust: “Smali Masterpieces.” 

Park Art Gallery (48 E. 50) Au- 
gust: Prints and Paintings. 

Perls Gallery (32 E. 58) August: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Frank Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
August: Contemporary Americans. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Aw- 
gust: Summer Exhibition. 

Schaeffer Gallery (63 E. 57) Au- 
gust: Paintings by Old Masters. 


Schultheis Gallery (15 Maiden 
Lane) August: Paintings and 
Prints. 


Studio Guild (730 Fifth) August: 
Revolving Exhibition. 

Vendome Gallery (339 W. 57) 
August: Paintings for Summer Vi- 
sitors. 


Traphagen School Gallery (1680 
B'way) To August 20; Work by 
Recent Graduates. 

Howard Young Gallery (1 E. 57) 
August: Old Masters. 


eee 

NOTRE DAME, IND. 

University of Notre Dame August: 
Bendix Tapestries. 


OGUNQUIT, ME. 

Barn Gallery August: Paintings and 
Prints. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum August; Paintings 
by Wisconsin Artists. 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Society of the Four Arts August: 
Members Show. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance August: Circulating 
Picture Club. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum To August 14: 
One-man Show by Stuart Henry. 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association August: Permanent 
Collection. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Old Tavern August: 18th Annual 
Exhibition by Rockport Art As- 
sociation. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

California State Library August: 
Aquatints and Mezzotints from 
Library's Collection. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery August: 10th An- 
nual Southern California Art Ezx- 
hibition. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Palace of Legion of Honor Au- 
gust: Paintings by Leon Kroll. 
Paintings by American Abstract 
Artists. 

Paul Elder & Co. To August 13: 
Paintings by Burmah Burris. Au- 
gust 15 to Sept. 3: Wa‘ercolors by 
Henry Scott. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Augus:: Permanent 
Collection. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Springfield Museum August: New 
England Architecture. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o August 21: 
International Water Colors. 
TOLEDO, O. 

Toledo Museum 7o August 28: Ex- 
hibition of Selected Paintings by 
Contemporary Americans. 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Woodstock Artists Assn. August: 
Exhibitions of Paintings & Sculp- 





Excerpts 


Copley’s Knatchbull Family has been plenti- 
fully adorned with legends illustrating the 
laborious deliberation of the painter’s work. 
Begun in 1800, the baronet fondly thought 
that it might be finished in a month, but it 
was not finally put in place until 1807, and 
in the meanwhile the wife first represented 
had died and her effigy had been effaced and 
replaced by that of the second one; two 
children had also gone the way of all flesh 
(though their portraits remained), and four 
more had arrived. It is even said that Sir 
Edward desired his first wife introduced float- 
ing as a guardian angel over the group, but 
that his second objected so decidedly and 
strenuously that her likeness was painted out 
for the second time. 

American Painting 
by Samuet IsHamM AND Roya Conrtissoz. 
e 

Rembrandt expressed the glittering humani- 
ty of life, Daumier the dark shadows; Rem- 
brandt accepted life as it was, Daumier never 
forsook his role as critic and commentator. 
Painters & Personalities by Sam A. LEwisoHN. 

e 

The first great work which the 17th century 
Antwerp painter Sprangher did in Brague, 
to be seen by the public, was the decoration 
on the front of his house. He used yellow 
and produced the effect of bronze. At the 
top he painted little children, life-size; there 
were painting and drawing at the right, and 
sculpturing and drawing at the left, of the 
house; in the center, there was a figure of 
Mercury, life-size. Below this, there were lu- 
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nettes, and, in an arch, a figure of Fame; 
below this, in the center, a female figure of 
Roma, standing on a globe carried by an 
eagle that extended downward as far as the 
frieze. The frieze was decorated with prison- 
ers and trophies of war. At each corner of 
the frieze there was a statue eight feet high; 
one of Hercules, the other of Justice. In the 
center, below the frieze, a figure of a child, 
larger than life-size, in color, held an epitaph. 


Dutch and Flemish Painters 
by Cart Van MANDER. 


Art is a fruit growing out of man, like 
the fruit out of the plant, like the child out 
of a mother. While the fruit of the plant as- 
sumes independent forms and never strives 
to assemble a balloon or a president in a cut- 
away, the artistic fruit of man shows for the 
most part a ridiculous ambition to imitate 
the appearance of other things. 

I like nature but not its substitutes. I]l- 
lusionistic art is a substitute for nature. 


Notes From a Dairy 
by Hans Arp, Transition 1932. 


The great Florentine painters were often 
sculptors, the sculptors painters. They were 
also musicians, mathematicians, lovers of the 
ancients, excited discoverers of the new. They 
had an intense curiosity about the nature of 
art, but they accepted it simply with a nat- 
ural confidence, born of true endowment and 
abundant opportunity. They sprang from a 
people who were public spirited, hard work- 
ing, confident, mentally alert, aesthetically 
sensitive, valuing the things of the mind as 


ture. 


highly as rank and lineage. In a similar way 
the Greek arts reflect the Greek mind and the 
greatness of Medieval art the certainty of a 
great, although often clouded, belief. How 
then can we expect the grossness of our fear- 
ful and mentally impoverished society to re- 
flect values which only robust, unspoilt, and 
lively sensibility can perceive? Today a bored 
and fearful people, who have lost faith in all 
but chance, spend in Great Britain in a sea- 
son thirty million pounds in football bets. 


Art and Understanding 
by Marcaret H. BuLtey. 


In the autumn of 1874 Cézanne returned to 
Paris. He was feeling more confident about 
his painting now; he was convinced that he 
was on the right track. Henceforth, until the 
end of his life, this conviction upheld him, 
gave him the courage to go on working. He 
was certain that recognition would come— 
if not during his lifetime, then after his 
death. What did it matter? Naturally, he 
could not stay perpetually on so serene a 
plane; there were to be many intervals of 
depression, of discouragement, of resentment 
against the smug obtuseness of juries, critics, 
and public. But from now on he met the 
constant rejections, the bitter attacks, and, 
worst of all, the indifference of his contem- 
poraries with a certain calmness. The hot 
rebellion of his youth was over: he was thirty- 
five, and the years had brought some measure 
of philosophy and resignation. Since he could 
not hope to please the public, he would paint 
only to please himself. Whenever he suc- 
ceeded in doing that, he was content. 

Paul Cézanne by GerstLe Mack. 
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Woodward's Etchings 


The French quarter of New Orleans is the 
subject of a book of 54 etchings by William 
Woodward, emeritus professor of drawing at 
the Tulane University, Louisiana, and one 
of the most distinguished Southern artists. 
Woodward’s well-known paintings of old New 
Orleans subjects, together with studies made 
on the spot in pencil and water color, form 
the basis of these dry point etchings. 

“Professor Woodward has done an outstand- 
ing work for old New Orleans in making a 
permanent record of the precious bits of the 
ancient city before time and progress swept 
them away or compromised this picturesque 
beauty of line and color,” writes Allison Owen. 
“This collection begun some 50 years ago is 
now beyond the possibility of recapture and 
consequently takes on historical value along 
with the written word which renders it of 
singular significance. Nothing could be more 
appropriate than his delightful technique 
which lends itself so well in conveying that 
mellow quality that is inherent in his sub- 
jects.” 


Rockland County Exhibit 


An exhibition by Rockland County artists 
forms an all summer show at Haverstraw, New 
York, at the newly established School of Liv- 
ing. Among the well known artists who reside 
in this section and who are represented in the 
show are Waldo and Alzira Peirce, Henry Var- 
num Poor, Dewitt Peters, Vaclav Vytlacil, 
Judson Briggs, Morris Kantor and others. The 
School of Living is a residential school de- 
voted to the study of the family, the home- 
stead and small enterprise—a modernized 
“Brook Farm” for experimental study of crea- 
tive and productive independence. 








To Write Book on Milles 


Meyric R. Rogers, director of the City Art 
Museum of St. Louis, has been granted three 
months leave to prepare a book on the sculp- 
ture of Carl Milles for the Yale University 
Press. He is spending most of the Summer 
in Sweden to acquaint himself with the back- 
ground of the artist’s life. Milles has produced 
several important works since the last book 
on him appeared, and is now engaged on a 
fountain, symbolizing the union of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers, for the Aloe 
Plaza in St. Louis. 





Miss Willard Passes 


Miss Geneva I. Willard, sales representative 
for exhibitions at the Art Institute of Chicago 
during the quarter century before the World 
War, died June 23 in Chicago at the age of 
84. Miss Willard, who retired from the insti- 
tute in 1917, had toured Europe many times in 
the interest of various art organizations. She 
had served as a member of the Art Depart- 
ment of the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago in 1893. 


More Capitol Murals 


Recent Treasury Art Project mural installa- 
tions in Washington include two paintings by 
Charles Trumbo Henry installed in the ex- 
ecutives’ dining room of the Department of 
Labor building, and four panels by Nicolai 
Cikovsky for the Department of Interior build- 
ing. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tue Painter’s Pocket Book, by Hilaire 
Hiler. New York: Harcourt Brace; 250 pp.; 
$2. 

A handbook of methods and materials in 
the craft of painting. Profuse factual informa- 
tion is interspersed with interesting shop talk. 

e 

PoTTeRY OF THE ANCIENTS, by Helen E. 
Stiles. New York: E. P. Dutton; 128 pp.; 
fully illustrated in halftone plates; $2.50. 

A book addressed to young people on the 
lore of ancient Egyptian, Greek and Oriental 
vases. 

+ 

Giotto TENDED THE SHEEP, by Sybil Deu- 
cher and Opal Wheeler; illustrated by Doro- 
thy Bayley. New York: E. P. Dutton; 96 pp.; 
54 three color drawings; halftone plates; 
$2.50. 

A children’s biography of the great painter 
whose artistic talent was discovered by the 
passing Cimabue who noticed the lad’s 
scratchings on stone as he tended his father’s 
sheep. 

a 


CHARLES SHEELER, ARTIST IN THE AMERI- 
cAN TRADITION, by Constance Rourke. New 
York: Harcourt Brace; 203 pp.; 48 reproduc- 
tions; $3. 

An ace biographer (author of the recent 
AUDUBON), finds Sheeler in the main stream 
of American life. An excellent appreciation 
of his paintings and photographs. 

e 

Historica ASPECTS OF THE Fine Arts, Ad- 
dresses by Rhys Carpenter, C. R. Morey, 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., and Everett V. 
Meeks. Oberlin, O.: Oberlin College, 85 pp.; 
unpriced; limited ed. 

Publication of the addresses made at the 
dedication of the new wing to the Allen Me- 
morial Art Building at Oberlin. 

e 

A Hanppook oF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
PaintTinc, by Laurence Schmeckerebier. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 362 pp.; no illus- 
trations; $3.50. 

“Designed to meet a crying need of stu- 
dents of the fine arts in American colleges 
and universities.” A concise, factual textbook, 
replete in biographical material; avoiding 
problems of attribution; aiming to present 
the documentary material necessary to an 
understanding of the Renaissance. The au- 
thor is on the faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

. 

Trois SrecLes D’ArT Aux Erats-Unis. Par- 
is: Editions des Musées Nationaux. 107 pp.: 
103 reproductions; unpriced. Forwarded by 
the Museum of Modern Art, N. Y. 

Catalogue of the U. S. show recently closed 
at the Jeu de Paume. Contains essays in 
French and English on U. S. painting, sculp- 
ture, cinema, architecture, and primitive art. 

e 

THE VerRONA Press Ruyme Sueets, Nos. 
1-6, with verses and illustrations by diverse 
writers and artists; New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; $1.50. 

An unbound portfolio of verse illustrated 
in color and black and white by international- 
ly known artists. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
ON CANVAS 


We reproduce on canvas, all stretched 
ready to paint, any photograph, draw- 
ing, tracing, film, negative or picture 
of any description. Circular on request. 
CLARK & FREED 
36 East 2ist Street, N. Y. C. 








The Pro and Con 


PRO AND CON discussions continue to appear 
in the nation’s press and in letters to THE 
Art Dicest concerning the recently proposed 
plan of an income tax exemption in the pur- 
chases of contemporary American paintings. 

R. Edward Lewis, pungent art commentator 
for the Philadelphia Inquirer, has roundly 
scored the “Boswell plan,” lumping it togeth- 
er with “WPA Projects, Federal Art Bills, 
and exhortations to Buy American Paintings 
First,” and tagging the lot of them as “wordy 
cure-alls, tossed up with unflagging rapidity 
from the sources one would expect to know 
better.” The writer winds up his impatience 
with a suggestion of his own, namely that 
American artists price their canvases more in 
accordance with what people who want them 
can pay. 

Lewis’ objection to the tax exemption 
(“Boswell”) plan is its lack of a critical dis- 
tinction. Brushing aside “the obvious legal 
and economic objections that can be raised,” 
and assuring his readers of her fervency to 
the cause of “worthy” American art, Lewis 
writes: “But the word, worthy, to us, is all- 
important. It necessitates a distinction being 
made, which we do not find in the Boswell 
idea. Nor has it been evident in any other 
blanket booming of native art. 

“We are a little tired of hearing the Amer- 
ican public being accused, either directly or 
by implication, of failing in appreciation of 
artistic things. It is as appreciative as any 
other people. Refusal to blindly accept pap 
from brush and chisel when an alleged critic, 
dealer, museum authority or what-not shouts 
hurrah has no bearing, perforce, on apprecia- 
tion. 

“What it does reveal is that the undeniable 
inundation of painting throughout the coun- 
try today contains too little evidence of art.” 

There are two classes of art buyers as Lew- 
is sees it: art lovers and art collectors. The 
latter he classifies as “investors” and dis- 
misses them from the discussion concerning 
contemporary American Art. “Which leaves 
most of the gambling to be done by the other 
group,” he argues. “Income tax deductions 
would not hold enough incentive, but more 
sensible prices on good pictures might. 

“We know of hundreds (and we mean 
hundreds) of sales that could have been made 
in this city the past season if pictures had 
been marked at figures those interested had 
thought reasonable. What must the total have 
been throughout the country?” 

William Steeple Davis, a Long Island, New 
York, artist, writes to THe Art Dicest in 
warm support of the income tax exemption 
plan. However, like Mr. Lewis, Davis has a 
suggestion concerning the merchandising as- 
pect of contemporary art. Mr. Davis: 

Your plan for stimulating purchase of work 
by living American Artists through the grant- 
ing of exemptions or credits ‘on personal in- 
come taxes is a fine idea, one worthy of all 
the approval it has so far evoked. If such 
an amendment to the tax laws were enacted it 
no doubt would stimulate private purchasing 
of works of art. And such purchasing is the 
key to the well-being of the artists, as in- 
dicated in your editorial ‘On Private Patron- 
age” in the Ist July issue of THe Art Dicest, 

[Please turn to page 34] 


DROGKAMP 
STUDIO 


Entirely Individual Art Instruction 
Drawing and Painting in Private 
and Small intimate Groups 
Congenial Studio Quarters 


@ 144 W. 72nd St.,N.Y.C. TRafalgar 7-4921 @ 
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LUMINOSITY 


to a degree heretofore un- 
achieved in entirely permanent 
colors. Use of Stand Oil (pure, 
heat-thickened Linseed Oil) as 
the binding medium in its series 
of Stand Oil Colors enables 
Permanent Pigments to offer the 
Artist an historic technical ad- 
vance in tube colors. 


peniianent pi 


STAND OIL COLORS 


in the medium most definitely 


known to be the basis of many! 


Masters’ technics unusual in 


Intensity of Color 
Gloss & Smoothness 
Safe Glazing 
Durability 


STUDIO TUBES 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Middle*, Yel- 
low Ochre*, Raw Siena, Burnt 
Siena*, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, Red 
Ochre, Ivory Black. 
50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmium Yel- 
low Golden, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Red Light, Cadmium Red Me- 
dium, Cadmium Red Deep, Rose Madder 
Deep*, Rose Madder Light*, Viridian*. 
1.00 Cobalt Blue 1.50 Cerulean Blue 
*NEW, UNUSUAL HUES 
Look for the Silver Band 


Ask for the descriptive and 
informative booklets. 


“STAND OIL COLORS” 
“THE TUNED PALETTE” 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 





Artists’ Materials 
in Demand 


YOUR advertisement in THE 
ArT DIGEST will be read by the 
majority of fine artists, students, 
art clubs and school directors. 


Artists’ Material and Drawing 
firms will do well to plan their 
advertisements to begin with 
the September 1 issue. 


For rate card and further in- 
formation please address: 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59TH St., New York Crty 








THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





Attention, American Art Week 


Directors 

The pamphlets, containing the photographs 
of four paintings, including those two which 
have recently appeared on this page—The Art 
Student by De Witt Lockman and Main Street, 
Essex, by George Waller Parker—offering 
many helpful suggestions for the observance 
of the Week, are ready. They will be held 
until September Ist unless directors wish to 
have them earlier. A post card telling the 
number needed will be promptly answered. 


Results of Questionnaire 


For This Year 


Five states sent incomplete reports regarding 
purchases of art by clubwomen. The total was 
$17,159.00. Many other states reported sales 
but no valuation was given. All this is in ad- 
dition to the amount collected by the Penny 
Art Fund, originated by Mrs. Alvoni Allen for 
the purchase of American paintings; this to- 
talled $3,854.83. The states winning the Penny 
Art Fund awards for art achievements were: 
West Virginia, Montana, Texas, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, New Mexico, Kansas, Colorado, 
Ohio, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Missouri. The 
states receiving honorable mention for out- 
standing achievement in aiding American Art 
were Illinois, Louisiana and Indiana. Most of 
the clubwomen expect to do their best work 
during American Art Week, in raising funds 
for the purchase of paintings in their state 
with the Penny Art Fund. The total amount 
reported to be spent this year for paintings to 
be hung on the walls of club houses and homes 
of the clubwomen is $12,013.03. This is about 
half the amount actually spent for art, but it 
is impossible to get reports from every sec- 
tion. 


Maryland Chapter House 

The Maryland Chapter of the American Art- 
ists Professional League now has its own 
Chapter House, which is to be opened on Au- 
gust Ist. We hope to have a detailed account 
of this Chapter House, and a picture of it, in 
an early issue. The Maryland Chapter has 
twenty-three district chairmen in the State, 
and plans are going ahead for the celebration 
of American Art Week. 


Recommendation 

To all state and local officers who are using 
league stationary—unnecessary delays can be 
eliminated by writing in your individual re- 
turn address, crossing out the “National Head- 
quarters” address which appears on the enve- 
lope. Where this is not done, all mail un- 
claimed or incorrectly addressed comes auto- 
matically to New York where it must be 
opened and returned to the sender. 


Oregon’s New Director 

The new Oregon State Director for Ameri- 
can Art Week is Mrs. Mildred Holmes 
Strange, Corvallis, Oregon, who is completing 
her master’s degree at the University. She 
won a Carnegie Scholarship and who taught 
desigi during the spring term at Oregon 
State College. The American Artists Profes- 
sional League worked with her in securing 
this scholarship. We are fortunate to get her 
consent because she is a most energetic and 
enthusiastic worker and was instrumental in 


winning the City Art Center for Corvallis 
when the Corvallis Women’s Club turned its 
clubrooms into an adequate gallery. We are 
sincerely sorry that Professor Hinshaw is un- 
able to continue because he must spend this 
summer in the East. We are fortunate to have 
Mrs. Strange carry on as his successor. 


A New Art Center 


There is a new art center in Salem, Oregon. 
Because of the work for American Art Week, 
the art lovers in the capital city banded to- 
gether and on May lst the new City Art 
Center was opened to the public. Through 
W.P.A. funds the old high school building 
was made suitable for exhibitions and art 
classes. The money to run the Center was 
given by the people of Salem, and the amount 
was secured easily. Already the Center has 
donated money towards sending works of 
art from Oregon to New York for the Third 
Annual National Exhibition of American Art 
in June. 


Alabama. Plans 


Mrs. W. W. Rivers says that there is no 
doubt that the South is rapidly growing art 
conscious. Every year the Alabama Art League 
exhibits in June and November but she feels 
that the local artists cannot fill its needs. 
A new plan is to have a large exhibition of 
paintings from members of the American Art- 
ists Professional League in the museum in 
November and afterwards ta loan the exhibit 
to other art galleries in the state. An excel- 
lent idea. 


Pennsylvania's Director 

The appointment of Miss Mary Black Dil- 
ler, portrait painter of Lancaster, as director 
of American Art Week activities for the State 
of Pennsylvania for 1938 was announced re- 
cently. 

Mrs. Florence Topping Green, National Di- 
rector of American Art Week, said the ap- 
pointment was made in recognition of the 
work done by the county chapter under the 
direction of Miss Diller and her committees 
in the 1936 Art Week and by the Lancaster 
County Art Association last year. 

Miss Diller’s appointment of a Lancaster 
county chairman will be announced shortly 
in conjunction with an outline of the 1938 
plans for celebration of American Art Week. 
She will also name chairmen for Chester, 
Dauphin, Lebanon, York and Berks counties 
soon. Mrs. E. Clinton Rhoads, State Chapter 
Chairman of the American Artists Profes- 
sional League, has assured Miss Diller every 
aid the national organization can offer. A 
brochure on state activities is being prepared 
which will feature “The Lancaster Plan.” 


which has been selected as the model Art * 


Week report for cities under 100,000. 

In 1937 American Art Week was handled 
by these officers and members of the Lancaster 
County Art Association: Mrs. Charles S. Foltz, 
vice president; Mrs. John E. Malone, honor- 
ary vice president; Grace Titus Steinmetz, 
secretary; Thelma Gross Diller, chairman of 
exhibits and treasurer; H. W. Armstrong, 
chairman of the advertising group; Miss 
Betty Coldren, membership chairman; Miss 
Ethelyn Van Leuven Browne, publicity chair- 
man; Mrs. Albert M. Herr, chairman of tree- 
planting committee. 
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A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
J/ impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


Defeat for Fine Arts Bill 


The so-called Fine Arts Bill was given a ter- 
rific beating in the House of Representatives. 
The ‘vote to table it was 195 to 35, which will 
give its proponents some pause before attempt- 
ing again to slip it through as an emergency 
measure. 

This bill to create a Department of Fine 
Arts in the Interior Department would, ac- 
cording to the answers to inquiries during 
its debate on the floor of the House, have 
perpetuated this branch of the W.P.A.,—put 
these thousands on permanent relief under a 
sweeter name. 

The bill was strongly opposed by leading 
art organizations, artists, writers, musicians, 
actors and others off the various arts, for the 
reason it would not advance, but rather set 
back, the arts and would put a premium on 
mediocrity. The worst, and least suspected, 
feature of it was that it would set up the most 
gigantic and effective propaganda machine yet 
devised. It would have meant art controlled 
for political purposes. 

The artists of the country owe a debt to 
Congressman Dewey Short of Missouri whose 
devastating ridicule gave the bill its death 
blow. Mr. Short, besides his scholarly attain- 
ments, is a buck and wing dancer of more than 
amateur rating. 

Interspersed in his talk, which had the 
House in a continuous uproar of laughter, he 
mimicked the dancers who by teaching toe 
dancing could ameliorate the problem of 12,- 
000,000 out of employment. It was quite sim- 
ple, he thought. All we had to do was to 
pass this legislation in order that we might 
teach toe dancing and thus restore prosperity 
to the poor American farmer or wage earner 
out of work. He went pirouetting down the 
aisle in a grotesque and weaving dance. Ac- 
cording to the Associated Press, the House 
members held their sides and roared. 


RUBENS’ 


TRADE MARK—REG U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Prequently imitated, but never equalled) 


UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
MRE RE AS NRO EINE 
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Dr. Sirovich, author of the bill, declared 
—in advancing the measure—that America 
had come of age culturally. 

“Well,” Mr. Short answered, “we have done 
it without the help of any Federal Bureau.” 


The Sucker Crop 


The attention of the League has been 
brought to a new practice which is difficult 
to classify. It depends wholly upon a gullible 
public which is disarmed through files upon 
files of newspaper write-ups. 

A man, claiming to be a portrait painter and 
supporting his statements with these clippings, 
appears in affluential communities, sets his 
stage with exhibits, teas and other build-ups. 
He is a born salesman who knows how to se- 
cure orders for portraits. 

During the sittings this man goes through 
all the motions of an artist at work, but the 
patron or subject is not allowed to see the 
work progress, or any stage of it, until it is 
ready to show. From the first, photographs 
have been made, features and characteristics 
carefully noted, all of which are shipped on 
to a New York stooge painter who paints the 
subject from these photos and descriptions. 
He hurries the painting and ships it on for the 
particular time when it is finally unveiled for 
the sittee. 

It may have to be sent back for correc- 
tions, but usually the patron who knows prac- 
tically less than nothing about portraits is 
pushed over in the avalanche of salesmanship 
on the part of the “stand-in” painter and the 
gush of his most competent lady assistant. 

Whether or not there is fraud, there is mis- 
representation, and certain ones of his dupes 
are aware now that they are not the possessors 
of the kind of masterpieces they were led to 
believe they were to have. 

Half of the enjoyment of sitting for a 
Seyffert, Betts, Conrow, Lockman or any of 
our great portrait painters is to see the pic- 
ture progress. Unless there is something to be 
covered up most painters have no objection 
to showing their work as often as patrons 
wish to see it. Some of them even arrange a 
mirror so the sitter may watch each brush 
stroke. It stimulates an interested expression. 

In the meantime this “artist” who will not 
permit “his work” to be seen at any stage 
has done a very thriving business. There 
seems to be no cure for gullibility. 


Memorials for American Artists 
One suggestion for American Art Week, 
which seems to have a wide appeal, is a move 
for communities to mark the birthplaces of 
American artists. Several of these plans are 
already under way, and the Executive Com- 
mittee will be glad to have information re- 
garding any others which are contemplated. 


~_—_ 


Let Us Be Thankful 


It is to be hoped that those who help in 
keeping politics out of art and art out of 
politics are properly appreciated. American 
Art needs such friends. Let us suggest you 
write your thanks to Hon. Dewey Short, 
House office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 


TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 
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Rembrandt 
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TALENS & SON 
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US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK.N.}. 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 
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COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
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— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %&% SPERRLE, 
205 Fulton Street 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 

UMBERS 


INC. 
New York City 
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“Little Agitations”’ 
[Continued from page 24] 


Roland copy, the difference is obvious, How- 
ever, Duchesne, as Laborde pointed out in 
L’ Artiste, 1839, exhibited in the Print Room 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, this copy 
as an impression from the original block. 

“After all, the wish, here too, is father to 
the thought. One sees that in various attribu- 
tions to definite painters of canvases in Euro- 
pean galleries, attributions at times quite un- 
acceptable. And in the field of prints you 
may find, for example, the pirated 1495 edition 
(or its re-issue of 1498), with copied cuts, of 
the famous book Ritter vom Turn, in the 
Munich Nationalbibliothek posing as the 1493 
original—just because the last leaf, giving the 
date, is missing. 

“One can dig up other instances of mis- 
taken identity, as when Hind, in his Rem- 
brandt catalogue notes that of No. 174, ‘Sleep- 
ing Puppy,’ ‘Folkema made a good copy which 
Dutuil reproduced as the original.’ 

“After all, it is well not to be maliciously 
pleased at such a lapse on the part of an 
authority or expert. One’s own house may so 
easily turn out to be a glass one. 

“On the other hand, it is a pardonable sat- 
isfaction that the head of a Museum or 
Library, or a curator, may feel at the discov- 
ery of a unique—or almost unique—example 
in his collection. For instance, in this Library, 
the finding of Paul Revere’s portrait of Jona- 
than Mayhew, supposed not to exist. Or the 
seal-paste print, a very rare item, described 
by Prof. Thos. O. Mabbott in the Bulletin for 
August, 1928. Or the stencils, first known 
examples to exist, for coloring woodcuts in 
the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, 
which were found in the binding of an old 
volume in the Reserve Room, and were fully 
described by Henry Meier in the Bulletin for 
January, 1938. 

“In the ancient and noble game of_prints 
even the comparison of various impressions 
of the same print may have its excitements 
and brings its delights. That is true, for exam- 
ple, in the case of sixteenth-century Italian 
chiaroscuro prints. In these color prints the 
difference is often, so striking as to lead to 
study and speculation, all of which was point- 
ed out in an article on ‘The Press and the 
Print’ in this .Library’s Bulletin for Septem- 
ber, 1930.” 


Chapel Hill Conference 


A Southern art conference is being held at 
the University, of North Carolina during the 
first two weeks of August in co-operation with 
Blue Ridge College and the Southern Co-oper- 


ative Art Association. Practical art and art 
education will be the main topics of discussion 
and there will be many exhibitions of Southern 
arts. Among the speakers will be Miss Daisy 
Weld Warner of the Cleveland Museum, Dr. 
George A. Opdyke of .the A. I. A., and Dr. A 


F. Greaves of the American Ceramic Society. 


ORP 


The Pro and Con 


[Continued from page 31] 


wherein you say: ‘Any move to develop the 
outlet for fine art in this country—must be 
laid in the realm of private ownership .. . ” 

“Such being the case, it is most unfortunate 
that the reckless expenditure of so large a 
portion of the people’s income in the rising 
cost of government is curtailing personal buy- 
ing power. Many seem still to be unmindful 
of this fact, no doubt because many taxes are 
paid indirectly in increased living costs, yet 
it should be obvious that every extra dollar 
taken by taxation of any kind from a person’s 
income means just that much less available to 
expend as one may choose. 


“While restriction of buying power hits all 
trade, it bears hardest upon producers and 
sellers of cultural products, which are not 
regarded as absolutely essential to human ex- 
istence, yet are necessary to a ‘more abundant 
life’ in the higher meaning of the term. How 
far this curtailment of purchasing power has 
already gone is evident in careful estimates 
which show that one out of every three dol- 
lars of the peoples income now goes for the 
support of Federal, State and local govern- 
ment. Nearly $25,000,000,000 in Federal taxes 
alone have been collected in the past six years, 
and, at that, the Federal debt in the same 
period has risen $18,000,000,000, thus indicat- 
ing that present taxtion, heavy as it is, is not 
nearly sufficient ta balance outgo. As an old- 
time politician once remarked about some 
problem of the day, ‘We are faced by a con- 
dition—not a theory.’ And the present condi- 
tion affects the welfare of all classes rather 
than artists alone, or any other one class. 

“There is, however, a factor which in my 
opinion is partly responsible for the dull 
state of the art market, quite independent of 
the general depression. I refer to antiquated 
advertising methods in the art world. In this 
day of intense competition for every dollar 
the consumer still has left to spend on goods, 
it seems strange that so many artists’ organ- 
izations and art dealers are satisfied to follow 
the dry, matter of fact formality in their pub- 
licity in vogue by merchants a century or 
more ago. Typical advertisements of today 
read: ‘BLANK AND COMPANY, Fine Paint- 
ings, 57th Street, New York.’ 

“Art societies follow the same course, giv- 
ing name, date of exhibition and address only, 
as a general rule. Substantially the same type 
of notices were inserted by tradesmen in 18th 
century journals! Such business cards’ are 
useful references in art magazines and classi- 
fied telephone directories, but elsewhere they 
are not calculated to stimulate in the average 
reader a desire to possess works of art. 

“Try to imagine the makers of cars, radios 
and countless other things limiting themselves 
to such publicity in the popular magazines 
and newspapers. Had they done so it is safe 
to say there would not be 25,000,000 automo- 
biles on the roads of these United States, nor 
most of the population listening to radio broad- 


PERMANENT 


ARTISTS’ 
OILCOLORS 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE REMBRANDT COLORS 


TALENS & SON Newark, NV. J. 
Laboratories: Apeldoorn Holland 
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Studio tubes, 25¢ 35¢ 50¢ 
Y2x3 inch tubes, io¢ 15¢ 


casts. On the contrary, modern advertisin 
usually lays stress upon the pleasure that 

be derived through possession and use of the 
article advertised. There is much that co 

be said in an arresting, yet. dignified, manne 
concerning such things’ as the place of well 
chosen paintings, prints and small sculpture 
in completing the decoration of middle-class 
homes, the pleasure to be had from daily) 
contact with art as a means of broadening 
one’s interests along varied lines, etc. Manus 
facturers of interior wall finishes, fabrics and 
furniture have long issued free illustrated’ 
booklets showing in an attractive manner the | 
uses of their products, but how many engaged 
in the sale of works of art have followed -their| 
example? I believe a few progressive deale 
have fitted up interiors for the display of! 
their wares in a home-like setting, to the ad- 
vantage of both dealer and purchaser, but as: 
a rule pictures are either exhibited in ex-| 
ceedingly formal galleries or, at the opposit e 
extreme, in a crowded helter-skelter array 
small shops. 

“Tt is true that individual artists and dealers) 
have not the resources to launch an extensive 
campaign advertising the desirability of per- 
sonal ownership of works of art and the fact 
that excellent examples can be had at price 
within reach of many people, but much might 
be done by proper co-operative effort. Such! 
commercial organizations as the citrus grow- 
ers associations, and those of the florists with 
their ‘Say it with flowers’ slogan, point the 
way to what can be done by mutual action 
of an intelligent sort.” 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10¢ 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


OLD GLASS, Dolls, Curios, Coins, Miniatures, 
Indian Relics, Minerals, Photos, Books. Cata- 
logue 5c. Indian Museum, Northbranch, Kansas. 


COLLECTIONS OF SMALL WORKS by 

members of the CHICAGO SOCIETY OF 
ARTISTS available for exhibition. Moderate fee. 
For information address Beatrice S. Levy, Presi- 
dent, 1504 East 57th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalegue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with special low 
price list for materials used. Braxton Art Company, 
353 E. 58, New York. 


a go MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- | 
anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
coum oa York City. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


ARTISTS! Original works of art, all media, 
wanted. Exhibition and sale. Mercury Galleries, 


4 East 8th Street, New York. 


ART STUDIES: Old and Modern Masters; in- | 

expensive; beautifully printed landscapes, por- 
traits, and still lifes. Catalogue free. Fredrix, 
140 Sullivan Street, New York. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut) 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 aaa 
Ave.. New York City. 


SMITH 34, Art Major, two years Art Teaching 

experience, Stenography Training, part time job 
Boston, New York, opportunity further study 
Design. Box 15, Savannah, Georgia. 


ROCKPORT ART ASSOCIATION, Rockport, 

Mass. 18th Annual Exhibition of Oils, Water 
Colors, Etchings, Drawings and Designs. July 2 
to September 7. 


UNUSUAL STUDIO APARTMENT, most 
convenient section in Metropolitan area. $45. 
98 South Elliott Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ARTIST—Instructor many years experience would 
like connection with art school or private school. 
Box RCB. Art Digest. 


The Art Digest 
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